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Foreword 
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In the last number of The London Magazine Mr Laurence Brander, in 
an extremely shrewd and timely article, drew attention to the value 
George Orwell placed on good prose, in the political struggle of 
our time against inch-by-inch enslavement. He quoted Orwell’s 
assertion: ‘One ought to recognize that the present political chaos 
is connected with the decay of language, and one can probably 
bring about some improvement by starting at the verbal end.’ 
Orwell, as E. M. Forster saw, was not only immensely serious about 
this, but also dead right. If we stop writing with attention to the 
precise meaning of the words we use, we shall soon stop thinking 
clearly; and if we stop thinking clearly, we shall soon be at the mercy 
of every trickster and charlatan who schemes to deprive us of our 
liberty. It has happened, at other times and in other nations; and 
terrible wars have been fought as a result of it. 

The importance of ‘good prose’ is even greater than Orwell perhaps 
recognized. Its relevance is not only to our political liberties, but to 
our whole emotional and spiritual life: to truth in the moral climate 
of the society to which we belong. When Orwell admonished us to 
cut out ‘all stale or mixed images, all prefabricated phrases, needless 
repetitions and humbug and vagueness generally’, and described the 
inflated style of officialese and journalese of our time as a mass of 
Latin words falling upon the facts ‘like soft snow, blurring the out- 
lines and covering up all the details’, he was driving home a lesson 
that writers of imaginative prose as well as writers of expository 
prose need to learn. And not only of prose: the inflated style has run 
riot in recent years in poetry as well. Nothing leads more quickly to 
falsity of perception and feeling—to false conventions of feeling — 
and to the decadence of poetry itself. In arguing thus, I am not in- 
tending to attack the highly complex and allusive poetry that some 
of the masters of our age have so wonderfully offered us; but to sug- 
gest that except in the hands of a master the licence the masters 
allow themselves may well be disastrous. Every age, hurrying to 
destroy the conventional poetic diction of its predecessor, tends 
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toward the creation of a new poetic diction of its own; Eliot-ese, 
Auden-ese, Thomas-ese and Empson-ese are the quicksand tempta- 
tions and marsh lights of our poetry. 

The struggle against the inflated style, the confused image and the 
neo-conventional metaphor in imaginative writing is as vital for 
language—and therefore for the life of the mind—as the struggle 
against the jargon of official documents, politicians’ weekend 
speeches and every form of journalese. In his remarkable little book, 
The Doors of Perception, Aldous Huxley says: “We must learn to 
handle words effectively; but at the same time we must preserve and, 
if necessary, intensify our ability to look at the world directly and 
not through that half-opaque medium of concepts, which distorts 
every given fact into the all too familiar likeness of some generic 
label or explanatory abstraction.’ In fact, if we look at the world 
directly and escape from the half-opaque concepts, we shall have 
made the fundamental revolution that will teach us to handle words 
effectively. Mr Huxley came, oddly enough, to this just conclusion 
after taking a dose of mescalin, the drug made by the Indians from 
the root of the desert cactus which fantastically heightens percep- 
tion. ‘At any other time,’ he says, describing walking into the garden 
from his study under the influence of the drug, ‘I would have seen a 
chair barred with alternate light and shade. Today the percept had 
swallowed up the concept. I was so completely absorbed in looking, 
so thunderstruck by what | actually saw, that I could not be aware 
of anything else. Garden furniture, laths, sunlight, shadow — these 
were no more than names and notions, mere verbalizations, for 
utilitarian or scientific purposes, after the event. The event was this 
succession of azure furnace-doors separated by gulfs of unfathom- 
able gentian.’ So convinced is Mr Huxley of the importance of this 
state of perception for our spiritual health—for the health of our 
civilization—that he toys with the idea of making us all as much 
addicts of mescalin as we are already of tobacco and alcohol. He is 
more serious, and more persuasive, when he reminds us that ‘what 
the rest of us see only under the influence of mescalin, the artist is 
congenitally equipped to see all the time’. Even artists, of course, 
cannot see these azure furnace-doors in every deck-chair; but it 
should be their ideal; the eye, the response can be kept in training; 
and language be refashioned, dead and blurred words discarded and 
fresh, more precise ones chosen, until they are as transparent as the 
artist can make them to the pristine purity of his apprehension. 
Nothing seems to me more important in English letters at the 
moment. 
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A Young Girl’s Song 
a 


The King of Nowhere said to me— 
Nodding his wintery crown 

That seemed an ass’s crown of ears 
Or a broken town — 


“Young girl, your love begs “‘Give to me 
Your body, for your soul 

Is only an illusion.” But,’ 

Said the winter air 

(The aged King of Nowhere) 


‘You must lay your body by, 

As other women may lay bare 

Their bodies to the foolish air 

That they call ‘Love’: Nowhere, alone, 
Shall then be Lovers’ Town; 


‘Though you have little shelter there 
From Truth that is the winter air, 
Yet you will share my crown,’ 


‘If’ said the nodding King of Nothing, 
‘Your body be the stepping-stone 


For your love’s path to Heaven from Hell— 


Young girl, you must beware! 
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‘For stone, when fretted upon stone 
In the body’s death-ghosted despair, 
May breed the all-devouring fire— 
The lovers’ Judgment noon. 


‘Then the heart that was the Burning Bush 
Will change to a Nessus-robe of flame 
That wraps not only its true-love 

But all the gibbering ghosts that came: 
That flame then dies to a winter candle, 
Lightless, guttering down. 


‘And blasted by that shrunken flame 
The soul that was the root of Being 

Changes to Nothing-town, 

Where no life is, except the sleeping 
Root of the universal Cain.’ 


Colin Hayes: Queen's Gate 
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o Bompard, to Endoume. .. . 

That was enough of a mystery, without this other. 

What had happened? It seemed, nothing. Yet here was this 
feeling, fat as a whale, of nothing at all being right. 

Even the man with the hammer had failed, his moment of laughter 
had petered away altogether. 

He looked across the table at Miss Ponzone, at Grace Ponzone, at 
her his bride-to-be sitting up fresh in her evening flesh, edible, and 
thought how much he loved her. But it did not seem to help. 

Grace pulled deeply and surely at her cigarette, all the smoke dis- 
appeared inside her, she stared for a long time at the neon moon of 
the church clock hanging in the blackness across the port — and then 
slowly let the smoke blow out thin from where in her secret lungs 
it had lain. He liked that. He still liked it tonight. For anyone as 
young and tender to take to her lips the dirty brown weed and draw 
upon it hungrily, kicking the lungs inside, soothing nerves that 
surely could not need it—this was always a shock but always most 
exciting, it had a look of vice. He enjoyed her show of sophistica- 
tion. Somehow she still carried with her the air of one of those 
twelve-year-old prodigies from the poorer streets— girls who wear 
the cast-off dresses of their elder dancing sisters, dresses too long and 
too gaudy for such stick-legged youth, so that they look like angels 
turned up in a brothel. Grace looked so, she was beautiful but a 
mouse, she had small bones and brown hair and a wan face far too 
young for her, and he liked her for it. 

They were full of aioli, and they had bathed in the hot sun all day. 
So huge a helping of thick golden garlic mayonnaise battling with 
the daylong sunflush—that might be enough to tire anyone, any 
two people. But it had to be admitted that tonight perhaps there was 
more than this to make everything so flat and ominous. What had 
to be admitted was what few men, except to themselves, are ever 
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heard to admit. Much in love, about to be married, he was wondering 
whether finally it was worth it. He was doubting the wisdom of 
binding himself. He sat and wondered and despised himself for so 
wondering. How, really, when he is without doubt in love, can a 
man dare to think such things? But then how, on the diving board, 
longing for the swift air and the cool blue plunge beneath, can a 
man dare to hesitate before doing what he has plainly chosen to 
dare? 

They sat without talking, dullness between them. Occasionally 
their eyes met, they smiled, and once she reached out and pressed his 
hand: took hers back, though. This was no nervous dullness, nor 
prison-yelling for escape; nor ennui, nor apathy—and certainly not 
peace; it was something intolerably placid, it was flat nothingness, 
and quite affectionate. 

All right, he said, so we’re just tired. People can’t go on and on 
and on, this is just the pause. Cats one moment chase each other 
playing wild tigers, then sit down to wash. But there was something 
ominous about that hammer-man. 

A man had come along the quay—they were sitting on the 
southern side of the old port in Marseilles, the Rive Neuve—selling 
small celluloid fairies on cards on a tray. He had stopped by a table 
nearest the pavement where a grey-haired man and a grey-blonde 
woman were dining quietly, and then stomached his pink fairies to 
and fro just over the edge of the tablecloth. They watched the grey- 
haired man raise a hand, without looking up from his plate, to wave 
the intrusion away. It was normal: Algerians with carpets, a couple 
of boy acrobats, a pregnant lottery-seller and a boatman adrift in a 
singing sea of red wine had already tried to entertain the table. It 
was normal, but it was not a table to have. Yet— thought that young 
man sitting with his Grace—perhaps it would have been better to 
have such a table on an evening such as this? 

He watched as the grey-haired diner brushed away the fairies with 
his hand. And then suddenly the fairy-vendor snatched from his coat 
pocket an enormous plastic yellow pistol and fired from this a long, 
soundless, red carnival tongue. The fat tongue stayed stretched out 
quivering like a terrier’s leg between the diner’s mouth and his 
raised fork, the diner bit his own tongue, dropped his fork and 
grasped up at his breast. 

‘Dieu—my heart!’ he gasped; but managed to fleet a joke into this 
at the last moment. 

The fairy-man drew himself up furiously. ‘So you have a heart?’ 
he yelled—and snatched out an iron-headed hammer, swung it high 
and crashed it down at the diner’s head. 
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His woman shrieked. The smile fled from under the man’s grey 
hairs as he ducked away from the hammer, and then that hammer of 
rusted iron and grey-grained wood bounced playfully up again, 
being made of soft rubber, and everyone broke down laughing, man, 
woman and vendor most of all. 

As she laughed the woman stretched out a hand and took a doll. 
Her man bought the doll, and thereafter the pair of them laughed 
and joked and filled their glasses with more wine, the little episode 
had so enlivened them. 

Infectious. Grace and he warmed to the absurdity—they had 
laughed with the other laughter. But then the warm night, the 
rattling traffic, the rockfounded rich seediness of the port slipped 
back into place and they too sat back again waiting, with nothing 
to do or say. Could two in love thus relapse against such warmth of 
laughter and clowning, against the warm southern evening among 
the crowded tables? 

Perhaps they were not in love. Perhaps he was not in love. Perhaps 
... and his mind went back to long evenings as a boy when he had 
sat, his eyes fixed on his plate, hearing to either side his parents 
eating slowly through the long meal, never talking, lost to each 
other, graveyard meals in the lamplight when the air drummed and 
he was bored, bored, bored, yet never raised his eyes for fear of meet- 
ing an eye, nowhere to go and nothing to see but the enemy, and his 
boredom had drummed like a bat inside him screaming like night to 
be out. 

Now could they be in for that? He looked over at her and saw how 
absurd the comparison was— but still suspected. He knew one thing, 
he knew he dared not open his mouth for fear of the words dying of 
disinterest. She might nod, or smile even, and that would be that, 
nothing would have passed between them. 

Oh, they were just tired. But then—why today? The day had 
begun as usual. Down from the hotel early, to breakfast in the half- 
washed, half-open café. The sun already high, but here in the busy 
grey breakfast square it was shaded by tall office buildings and the 
fourth storey leaves of enormous plane-trees; the sun could gear 
itself up golden somewhere above and beyond but here it was still 
fresh and life was lived in bright shadow by the light of flowerstalls 
and carshine and white morning papers; water streamed the gutters 
gleaming in the freckled underlight of planes, the first traffic spat its 
blue, and to a smell of coffee and a well-slept stretch the morning 
was as all others in big southern towns, a hopeful fresh time before 
the huge arc of the day weighed in. Nothing wrong with the morn- 
ing. The long blue and white buses streamed off as usual: to Bom- 
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pard, to Endoume. 

The day out on the rocks? Rocks white as marble washed by a sea 
swilling all the filth of a great port, but blue to look at and good to 
get into after the heat of the inner quays. So the day; the afternoon 
swimming among flotsam but also in a golden haze of wide white- 
rocked magnificence, the fine blue sweep of classic Marseilles. Was 
there then too much sun—or too many people? Too many girls 
nearly naked, navel and buttock bare and the points of breasts just 
covered, so many, so much of it, most of it beautiful—but did the 
bikini, like the old brothels where so often one sat and drank and 
quietly left, become a prophylactic against desire? Too much fish out 
on the slab? And well, if so, then what has that to do with Grace? I’m 
not marrying womankind, I’ve chosen one woman and presumably 
for other than bodily reasons, though I thank God she has one. 

Wives are like fish, he suddenly savagely stupidly thought, and 
they should be kept on ice. Kept fresh. Not exposed to bloat in the 
sun all day... . But he gave up that line of thought wearily, it simply 
led back to the sun, the heat, the long hot after-day of bathing when 
tired rope-soles tramp the hotel stairs to fresh themselves from sand, 
when stomachs call for ice. And still he knew that this had nothing 
to do with what really was the matter. 

It had more to do with those long, long buses, Endoume and Bom- 
pard, swinging on their electric rods always up the same hills, round 
the same corners, and always with their quiet rubber swish, like the 
sound of compressed air escaping, that further defined the endless 
circle of their routine. And to do perhaps also with the smile he now 
gave her, a smile he had seen himself give only to mirrors and whose 
conformation he now could feel on his face as if that face were no 
longer flesh but only dark mercury and thin glass, as she yawned and 
said: 

“Well, shall we go?’ 

She put her hand up to that yawn, gulped it, raised her eyebrows 
in apology and smiled a bit brighter: ‘But what do you think, shall 
we get along? We might walk a bit.’ 

‘Let’s,’ he said also smiling, pleasantly as it must look, back at her. 
‘I'll get the bill.’ 

While he paid he watched her and wondered: Well, there’s noth- 
ing in a yawn. She even joked it off with her eyes. And now look, 
she’s gathering cigarettes and lighter and bag together and straight-’ 
iets her back, brushing away crumbs. You'd think it was all over. 

ut is it? 

And then it occurred to him that for all she knew he had been 
content with the casual night, the fullness of food, the warm air and 
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this electric-lit quay of restaurants, sea-food, rigging and people 

about. Nevertheless she had interrupted without thinking, at least 

at first; her first words had been a yawned command. What was this, 

Less a taste of the future? Part of the long measure of Give-and- 
ake? 

_ I’m being unreasonable, he argued, it is well known that people 
state things as a question and put questions as a statement. Yet... 
and back it all came to him, more indeed as question than anger, as to 
what was the position of a husband these days, where could he go 
without Mrs Bright Smile palling along, where were the clubs of 
yesteryear—or the habit of staying in them—and what about the 
pubs, and everywhere else, and how could two normally compli- 
cated people hope to remain in sanity with each other in a three- 
room flat? Where had yesterday’s long baize corridor, with its 
double-baize door and study at the end, wandered off to? There 
seemed only two alternatives left: to sit in the Office, or the Gentle- 
men’s. And was that not already sometimes a synonym? 

And quite apart from Give-and-Take, what had happened to the 
one-sided myth of the bride being Given Away? Wasn’t there nowa- 
days anyone to give the poor old husband away, a practical equiva- 
lent? Or did he just do that himself? 

But, said the mercury-smiler to himself as he took the brown bare 
arm of Miss Ponzone, you do really like your own Miss Bright 
Smile, don’t you? And as he looked down to her, his smile broke for 
a moment through its mirror and became a look of love. For you do 
apply love, whatever that is, to Miss Bright Smile? You feel your- 
self in love with her, you feel it so much that this could not be ques- 
tioned even by yourself to yourself, let alone by anyone else, whom 
you would simply scoff off? Yes. But even so. 

Was it—face it— worth the Sacrifice? 

You know that you could not think of doing without Miss 
Ponzone? But do you know who in future will always be there, 
throughout the years, every day, everywhere, summer, winter, 
autumn, spring, without fail, every minute with you and by your 
side, never failing to be there, never, never, never? Miss Ponzone. 

A bus travelling to Endoume narrowly missed them as in the 
half-lit night they stepped off a pavement. ‘Narrowly’ only because 
the bus squeezed its great brakes and compressed air brought it 
efficiently to a lesser speed so that they just got by. But a bus to 
Endoume, he thought, would scarcely hit one: probably, also, a bus 
to Bompard had braked somewhere or other in sympathy. 

Just then they were passing from the more affluent side of the 
Vieux Port to the other side, the Quai du Port. They were passing 
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the pleasure-steamers, drawn up like sea-born house-boats, that in- 
vite you to the Chateau d’If; they were passing the more luxurious 
cafés like Basso’s on the Belges, and now once past the open end of 
the Canebiére they had crossed a dividing line and were approach- 
ing poorer and more notorious streets. 

Something, that man thought to himself, must happen here. Some- 
thing, at least, to break our—what can it be called, placidity? And 
something did. 

They were entering then the tougher, brighter but darker quay, 
and passing the fun-fair stood for a moment in the full yellow glare 
of a large restaurant. This was again a sea-food restaurant—but it 
was bigger, noisier, brasher, browner, brassier and probably better 
than those on the other side. Its walls inside were mirrored, its paint 
and its furniture were of a good weatherbeaten brown, its lights 
were weak-bulbed and so the yellower, though there were many of 
them: whereas on the other side of the port carefully printed menus 
were displayed, here great black slates had been scraped, as if some- 
thing special had that very moment been cooked or come in, with a 
brio of chalk: in fact it was a more old-fashioned engine altogether, 
its yellow glare on to the dark street was more like the light of a 
naphtha flare than electric, and it was full, full, full of people cram- 
med together inside among its mirrors and outside under its huge 
awning, all eating fast among waitresses yelling, running and some- 
times if there was time laughing. Plenty of gold in the teeth of these 
waitresses, and dark strain beneath their eyes—they touted for 
customers, beckoning the street at top-voice, and then had to rush 
back and serve them, both making work and doing it. And two dark 
moons of another kind of strain bruised round the eyes of a middle- 
aged woman dressed like a pink fringed lampshade who then passed 
jabbering to the street that she’d do him in for what he’d done: and 
more jabbering as three black soldiers in dull khaki swung by: and, 
after them, all the other soldiers, sailors, Algerians, Corsicans, 
whores and pimps, as well as the greater mass of the more respect- 
able citizenry resident in that quarter; someone in a café along the 
way was tinning a mandolin, gritty as the gutter, and a steamer 
boomed and the fun-fair blazed jazz, a scooter backfired and sud- 
denly all the rigging crowded ahead was alight with the white flash 
of headlamps turning. 

Yet in all that lively, night-lit crowd what they stopped to look at 
was not people or lights or some event, but fish. 

Even with their two stomachs full of aioli and all it brings, snails, 
eggs, prawns, potatoes, carrots, beans and the great white scented 
fish itself mashed up with so rich a golden garlic cream—even so 
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_ they stood to look at the magnificence of dead fish this restaurant 


offered as its centrepiece. 

A sloping slab the width of half a dozen tables lay green with let- 
tuce and fern beneath a brightly shaded electrolier—and in the 
downglare there glared deadly back a wilder and fatter assortment 
of deep-sea and rock creatures than could be at first believed, even on 
those quays, even from those markets. It was not only fantasy, it 
was wealth. It was not only wealth, it was art, or art plus wealth, or 
rich art. Scarlet, pink, grey, brown, blue, violet, green and all mixed 
iridescences lay piled or fatly placed on that bed of thick wet green. 
Giant crayfish caught the eye in a first scarlet glance, but soon it 
moved to thin fish with long snouts, to immense fat fish with small 
sad faces, to fish armoured and spiked as oriental warriors, to fan- 
finned fish with snaking bodies and to snaking finless bellowing eels, 
to old-men fish with a single long scrag of beard, to thoughtful cut- 
tle-fish resting their tentacles forward like the feet of salivary dogs 
on the green lettuce-mat, to furious octopuses, to brick-burnt crabs 
playing dead cards with their hairy front feelers held near their 
mouths, and cheating—in fact to loup, saupe, dorade, rouget, lan- 
gouste and all the other glum, angry, radiant swimmers of the near- 
by sea. And all fresh, all dripping their last wet salt on the fresh- 
water lettuce, and all dead. 

All dead—and it was with no added life that those two, Grace and 
her man, paused to glance at this display. They were hardly to be 
caught so easily by colour, light, magnificence. And they had eaten. 
Perhaps they rather paused because this seemed a climax to all other 
plenitudes of the day —as in a theatre one might be rising to go, but 
pause to hear for finality’s sake alone the final rising richening bars 
of a musical finale. Or perhaps even something of the deadness had 
appealed to the mood between them, or even the very glum look on 
all those fishes’ faces themselves, for those fish were certainly fed-up, 
washed-up, they had lived getting glummer and glummer the hardest 
and riskiest life there is to be had on this earth, and now they had 
had it, and it had been so awful their faces had not even the strength 
to smile relief. 

However it was, they stood there for some moments observing 
this still, dead, beautiful, unhappy scene. Neither said a word. 

Then suddenly, as if a light breath of wind had touched a lettuce 
leaf, or as if the lettuce itself was a sea and a deep swell had 
momentarily risen, something moved. 

Both of them saw it. 

He saw Grace glance quickly at a waitress hurrying by — black 
skirts may have whisked in a draught; yet why then did not this oc- 
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For certainly there was movement now, and the waitress had 
passed long ago: he glanced up for an electric fan, there was none, 
and then looked down again to see that particular leaf of lettuce give 
a slow heave and fall aside to reveal something dark and big and 
swelling beneath. 

Although he had no place in the restaurant he moved forward into 
it, he was so startled. But then as he bent to peer closer another leaf 
fell away, a dead crayfish moved a moment upwards like an earth- 
moving grab, an eel slid coiling lower away, and all these moving 
apart at last showed clear in the light what was underneath. He 
jerked his head back in disgust. But Grace, who had come inquiring 
at his side, never moved. 

It looked like three or four kilos of live pig’s liver swelling and 
wrestling inside itself. It was thick as a parcel, and if it was liver it 
was liver dyed purple. It was wet and it breathed, oozing and drib- 
bling a froth of wet slow bubbles. It had neither face nor fins nor 
legs nor feelers nor suckers, it was just a roundish wet bleb of skin- 
less purple flesh swelling and breathing. Yet — after all it did have one 
thing. it had what looked like a big dark hole— mouth, anus, womb? 
— which seemed to form itself by a muscular rolling back of flesh, 
then to exude those long slow-blown bubbles. 

‘Eh! Bouillabaisse! You like to eat—’ came the voice of that brass- 
haired, gold-toothed waitress laughing up to them‘— good rich bouil- 
labaisse? All the fish of the . . . all the. .. .’ And the voice stopped. 

Neither Grace nor her man had moved. Now the waitress edged 
close beside them, her mouth still stuck open on her last words. Thus 
the three peered—and the fat purple thing slowly contracted its 
muscle and blew out another long bubble. 

‘Foi!’ the waitress breathed. ‘Eugh!’ And then took a step carefully 
back, her lower lip squaring to bare its teeth as though she had 
tasted something sick. 

Grace said nothing, but the man found his voice: 

“You should know.’ 

‘But I don’t, I don’t,’ the waitress gasped shaking her hard brass 
hair. ‘I don’t,’ her work-shaded eyes, a moment before as tough as 
her trade, appealed in horror. How she must have worked for those 
teeth, the man thought, glad to be looking away from the slab—but 
already the waitress was in action calling Madame! Madame! and the 
are black bulk of the manageress came hurrying through the 
tables. 

The creature heaved again, contracting and expanding within 
itself in a last eyeless search for whatever it needed, water or 
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air; it seemed to be pumping some kind of last blubbering sigh. But it 


_ still lived, and suddenly the man thought: Do they keep them be- 


neath to keep the dead fish fresh? One look at the manageress’s face 
told him not. Her huge old eyelids had dropped half-closed as if she 
had seen a snake. Now she too bent forward, carefully holding her- 
self in readiness for retreat, stretched out a hand—and then quickly 


_ drew it back. It was a hard thick red hand on the muscled arm of a 
_ fisherman: and the man suddenly thought, that is what even a fisher- 


man might feel like, he had seen their disgust at sea-cucumbers or 
fish they hated. 

She pretended only to be pointing with that hand, shrugged her 
huge shoulders in a roll of disdain. ‘That’, she said scornfully, plainly 
thinking of the good name of her dead fish, ‘is an escargot-de-mer.’ 

‘Escargot?’ Grace suddenly said. ‘Without a shell? It’s more a slug.’ 
And she reached forward and prodded her small brown finger with 
its thin red nail gently into the purple flesh. The pulp gave easily, 
her nail disappeared. But disturbed, the creature began to heave the 
more. 

‘See,’ she said, ‘no shell.’ 

Then: ‘What are you going to do with it?’ 

‘Me?’ The manageress looked startled. Then quickly stiffened her 
jaw: ‘Why, nothing. It’s quite—quite clean. Later, later. Besides, 
I’m busy.’ And she looked angrily to left and right, catching a 
hundred non-paying customers. Already the waitress, fearing to be 
called upon, had found a large china tureen to carry. 

‘Well, let me,’ Grace said, reaching forward. 

She got the thing in one hand, but her hand was too small, it 
slithered on its own weight through her fingers, so she put both 
palms underneath and lifted it like a careful cushion. 

To be able to do this she had carelessly handed her cigarette to 
that man, and now he stood struck stiff with wonder holding a 
cigarette in either hand and seeing this small figure in smart trousers 
bearing in her palms the giant sea-slug as if it were a crown on 
sacred velvet. She stayed there a moment, looking to right and left, 
not knowing quite what to do. 

Mighty hell, he thought, and I thought I was bored. What kind of 
a woman is this? How will I ever know what to do with a woman like 
this? Or what she’ll do? What is she—callous or sensible? Insensible 
or over-sensitive? How could a woman like that ever need my help? 
Or do IJ need hers? . . . And suddenly his mind went back to two 
others, a woman whose cat had brought in a dead sparrow and the 
woman had plucked and cocked the sparrow for the cat’s dinner; 
and another, a girl in a night-club whom he had asked, to make con- 
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versation. ‘What-would-you-like-best-in-all-the-world-best-of-every- 
thing” ‘I'd like to be sea-sick,’ she had said, after long and serious 
thought. Of course, that had simply been envy, she had never been 
on a liner. But she had nevertheless said it, it the unpredictable. And 
that was the whole point, you never knew what they were going to 
do next, you could guess but you could never be sure, or nearly sure 
as with a man, and it was useless to deduce a state of common bore- 
dom from the faces of other peoples’ wives and women seen as they 
are on their best behaviour, it was what they did at home or on the 
quiet, it was what your own inexpressible, unpredictable, ineluct- 
able question-mark of a slip of a trouble-and-strife did that knocks 
the even keel into a cocked hat. 

Meanwhile Grace was carrying her sea-slug across the road to 
where the edge of the quay lay in the shadow of boats. He followed 
her, raving to himself and excitement growing as he marvelled: 
‘Endoume my Aunt Fanny, Bompard my foot. What do I know of 
Bompard and Endoume? Suburbs open up new cities, none is the 
same. .. . Cardiff’s got a bus to Gabalfa, Edinburgh to Joppa... and / 
used to laugh. I could kick myself,’ he thought savagely—as then 
Miss Grace Ponzone dropped her sea-slug slopping, slithering down 
into dark water among anchor-chains and the iron keels of ships. 

Neither saw it sink. But the light of a ship’s lantern caught the 
slime on her hands. She made to rub them on her trousers, stopped 
herself in time, then just stood holding her hands out helplessly 
before her. 

‘Messy things,’ she said. 

And grinning with pride, half in terror, half in gladness, he took 
her arm, as he thought, for ever. 
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When I said energy I did not mean 

The jumble sale organizer’s energy, 

Or even, quite, the energy of the saint — 

The energy I meant was egotistical: 

The bettering of oneself, which histories praise; 
This can be done in a thousand priggish ways 
But heroes see that life is tragical: 


Death is no mere lip service but an event 

For ever possible, some sleazy act 

May be the last— both aim and end in one. 
Alcibiades leapt through the burning wall 

And stood before the darts, he stood and bled, 

Not fussing what would happen when he was dead 
Like Heracles, obsessed with burial. 


I praised, because they treat the second best 
Defiantly as if it were the best: 

With care they cultivate a carelessness — 
Almost succeeded in persuading me 

The noblest course is still to lie alone. 

I thought in ruthless attitudes was shown 
All that this creature man can hope to be. 


Coriolanus sent the envoys back: 
Heroes pretend (not knowing how to love) 
They travel lighter with self love alone. 
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_ Admirable like stubborn crippled men 

tees _ The heroes use with energy what they have 
As though it were not partial, abstract; but 
ss Besieging Coriolanus was most grand 

When, his confronted means dressed up as ends, 

He threw his hoarded constancy to the winds, 

And, silent, held his mother by the hand. 


HUNGRY } 


Face me, face me, Hungry-eyes, 
My breath is taken with surprise 
That you, who did not bargain cheaply, 
Can afford to want so deeply. 
Biassed praiser, soulful gazer, 
} You still want? 


Touch me, touch me, Hungry-lips, 
The golden merchant backward trips, 
I watch him tall and reeling, turning 
Molten-hot at your discerning. 
Young intriguer, up and eager, 

He still wants? 


Let me hold you, Hungry-arms, 

And I shall rock you into calms 

Where our timbers may be mended 

And our voyaging be ended. 

Reckless, warm, endure the storm 
That I still want. 
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Love with a Drum 
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‘I am thinking of those French clocks which are surmounted by a 
figure of naked Cupid with a drum. On the hour, a mysterious whirr- 
ing is heard, and he raises his drumstick to sound a rataplan; only, 
instead — mischievous bells chime.’ 

DR WILLOUGHBY, Vues d’optiques 


at under the thick masses of an oak tree and peered down the 

road, shading her bright eyes with an ancient vellum hand. The 
sun was high in the heavens and the sky cloudless. It seemed the 
world was poised for some great happening. On the road, in the still 
air, hung several thin white veils of dust which had been kicked up 
by a mule an old man had dreamily led past earlier. 

Lily Maude watched them settle. They formed, she mused, a little 
graph of her life: the ardours of youth resolved into a long slow set- 
tling, then suspension, and stillness. With a great effort she tried to 
collect her thoughts, but the sun had crazed them, and they seemed 
as shifty and soft-edged as the freckled coins of light that danced 
under the trees, slipping through the rich foliage and moving even 
when the tree seemed still. 

She shook her white head and ‘Mmmmmm,’ to herself, her lips 
firmly closed. She was trying to see this road, this sky, this summer 
world with new purpose and resolution. It was her favourite pas- 
time. Sometimes for hours she’d sit and stare at a pinetree to trv and 
find in its trunk the particular violet tint her preferred painter used 
in his views of pinewoods. Or she’d sit at her white oilcloth kitchen 
table shelling field peas and watching the familiar little view out of 
her window: fig tree, crepe myrtle, henhouse, sky. 

Would this view turn upside down? she wondered. 

Its contours were engraved on her brain but she waited for the 
demon of newness to appear. In her heart she prayed always to find 
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the unfamiliar in the familiar: she loved thunderstorms for this 
reason, when tumbling ink-blue clouds let a sulphurous light escape 
unexpectedly from odd corners of the sky to bathe her yard with 
baleful glory, and make her think poetry or prophecy was staring 
hard into the world’s face demanding Why? Why? Why? 

A trick of memory carried her suddenly backward in time to her 
childhood and she thought of riding the Bay Queen to Daphne and of 
how the ladies strolling up the rosy clay road from the landing held 
their hats with one hand, and tried with the other to keep the wind 
from blowing their cotton dresses over their heads, their sashes 
fluttering in every direction. 

It was a butterfly crazily crossing the road, zig-zagging the air, 
dazzling yellow against the cedar and callicarpa behind him. Lily 
Maude watched him open-mouthed. The road was so hot and still 
that his appearance had the importance of thunder or music and 
seemed to focus thought. For he broke the spell. She shook herself 
awake, and remembered her purpose. The knobbly roots of the oak 
were paralyzing her bottom, so she stood and pulled at the voile 
dress sticking to her back. 

She was waiting for Billie Rundel. Oh, Billie Rundel! The thought 
of the pernickety face that went with the name made Lily Maude 
pull down the corners of her mouth, and suck in her cheeks. It was 
Billie Rundel, of course, who had poisoned Tan-Tan. Tears came to 
Lily’s eyes. She remembered his wheezing cough, the glazed eye. 
Only when she had lifted his furry paw and found a cockleburr had 
her grief come full vent. Tan-Tan dead with a cockleburr stuck to 
his limp paw! She had howled. 

‘Old age,’ said young Doctor Pipes. But Lily Maude knew better. 

Who had tossed peach-pips at Tan-Tan that Sunday at the Pump- 
ing Station? Who told the Postmistress that Tan-Tan was vicious? 
Well over ten years old and strictly a house pet! And didn’t Annie 
Catherine Raines see Billie Rundel conferring with the druggist in 
the back, where suntan lotion stays in winter, instead of in the 
space between Putnam dyes and fountain pens, where anybody else 
would take a prescription to be filled? Now Billie Rundel couldn’t 
look at Lily Maude, and had to wait till afternoon to go in to Greer’s 
for groceries. 

Lily Maude peered down the road. Nobody coming but a little 
breeze. She watched it, then giggled suddenly, because when she 
stuck out her neck a drop of perspiration went rolling down the 
small of her back. 

But her mind, which she had come to regard as a mysteriously 
separate unit lodged in her skull, would only tease her now; refused 
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to take in the road, the trees, the sky. I’ll trick the fox by adding up 
all the details, Lily Maude said to herself: the road is white, being 
made of ground oyster shells, and all the clover and johnson grass 
alongside it is stained with pearly dust, as though dipped in milk. 
Those yellow flowers (nasty!) are called by little girls pee-in-the- 
beds and by little boys piss-in-the-beds (Oh, the sexes are widely 
divorced!) and to pick them is to sleep in wet coverlets, though by 
what magic these bright flowerets could thus discomfort their 
ravishers remained always inexplicable. Lily Maude would still 
never pick one though. That shrub, the sweet-pepper, is. . . . 

Buzz, a gnat. Lily Maude waved her hand before her face and 
looked down the road again. Would Billie Rundel never come? Billie 
Rundel was always late. Even as a child if her mama started her off 
for someplace, she’d dream and dawdle, then have to run to be on 
time. But Billie Rundel never really learned to run. Oh, no, she’d 
hop, she always hopped like a silly bird, puffing and panting. She 
never learned to throw, either—not really, she only ‘chunked’ with 
an awkward gesture, her hair in her face, never looking for fear she 
might really hit what she aimed at, and that would kill her with sur- 
prise. 

How had Billie Rundel killed Tan-Tan? Had she hidden all her life’s 
sorrow and pain in a tear-bottle (a crystal one from Italy) and 
poured the bitter concentrate for Tan-Tan as a sibylline gesture? 
Had Tan-Tan, the known emissary of Lily Maude, looked up into 
Billie Rundel’s eyes, which she never permitted of any living 
creature (indeed had often turned her mama’s picture to the wall) 
and died for his impudence? 

‘Hold up your head, Billie. Take your hair out your eyes, 
Billie Rundel.’ If she had a silver dollar for every time she’d heard 
those words, Billie Rundel could pave Dauphin Street from the River 
to Termite Hall. 

But she has killed Tan-Tan and she herself must die. With this 
umbrella, thinks Lily Maude, holding tight to the heavy cloisonné 
handle, I can bash her birdy skull and kill her instantly. Her heart 
was pounding and a spider weaving in her stomach. Drops of sweat 
rolled like tears down her cheek, her wrists, her ankles. The heat was 
fierce. 

She struck at the oak roots with the tightly wrapped umbrella 
and tore off a bit of bark. Then a breeze reached her; she lifted her 
face to receive it. It tugged playfully at the tiny curls on her fore- 
head, making her think of her hair in curlers for her seventeenth 
birthday. How beautiful she had been! But mirrors feared her now, 
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‘Le fond de Vair est frais!’ she crooned, ‘Le fond de lair est frais.’ 
Ah, Miss Oleta McAuley teaching French and piano; her grave long- 
lost in wild onion and rain lilies back of St Stephen’s. The last-Friday- 
fore-Christmas was Miss Oleta’s private holiday and even now, fifty 
years later in hot summer, the vision of wooden sabots filled with 
star-shaped fondants caused in Lily Maude’s breast the sweetest of 
wild alarms. She wished for one, to nibble. Oh, and curtains pulled 
in broad daylight, candles lit and music playing—Lily Maude could 
still hum Jacquenetta and Pearly Dew Drop Polka—and finally the 
drawing of names for presents. Naturally Billie Rundel had drawn 
Lily’s name, but hadn’t brought a present. Had been too timid to tell 
her mama she was supposed to. Too shy to speak when Miss Oleta 
said, ‘Lily Maude has no present; now I wonder who drew her 
name?’ But they all knew it was Billie Rundel, because she stood 
there dressed in pleated blue wool, her legs like a sparrow’s, and 
burst into tears, screamed and hid her face. Wouldn’t be comforted. 
Ran and got her plaid hat and ran home while Miss Oleta was digging 
in her desk and mumbling, looking for a present for Lily Maude. 

Now she sat by the road waiting to kill Billie Rundel, who'd un- 
doubtedly be too shy to die. Humming Pearly Dew Drop Polka to 
herself thin and high, like a crazed fife, with the sun bearing down 
and her bertha stuck to her back. 

‘Why, Lily, I do declare; have you gone stark raving, sittin’ in the 
middle of nowhere singing to yourself?’ 

This was the voice of an oracle speaking from the air—no, it was 
Miss Teensy McCorquodale across the road, half hidden by a frag- 
mentary straw hat, a basket of leaves and flowers on her arm, her 
free hand in a workman’s white cotton glove with a china-blue 
border. It was this glove which enabled Lily Maude to discern the 
creature, for her freckled skin, faded print dress and general hama- 
dryad air all blended with the trees where she stood. She had come 
through the Thomas property on a half-forgotten footpath, collect- 
ing flowers to press in her albums, with a Date and their Descrip- 
tion while Fresh, also their Habitats and her own Comments. 

‘Hello,’ said Lily Maude, startled out of her reverie. ‘Come in out 
of that boiling sun or you'll cook your brains.’ 

This invitation she extended from her oak roots as from a high 
trellised gallery. Teensy came over and sat, with a small grunt and 
a long sigh. She held up some flowers. 

‘Linnaeus thought these two were different kinds, but thev’re 
really two forms of the identical same thing. Found some fine ones 
today. Not so nice as last year though. I have one whole book of 
polygalas, you know: I commence with the white, then trend into 
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the orange, and finally I trend into the purple. In the back I put the 
miscellaneous greenish and yellowish ones. But you didn’t tell me 
why you're sitting here under an oak tree on the hottest day of the 
year.’ 

‘It’s only ’cause I can’t decide whether to tell you the simple truth 


~ or the fancy truth first.’ 


“Well, start with the simple truth, and work your way forward,’ 
answered Teensy. 

‘Well, what’s simple truth for me might be fancywork to you, 
also vice versa,’ retorted Lily Maude, thinking she’d sooner drop 
dead than tell anybody so long a list of reasons for killing Billie 
Rundel. She shook her umbrella first one way then the other, check- 
ing her weapon, so roughly that the catch came undone and folds of 
black silk flapped first one way then the other, as she shook it fro 
side to side. ; 

‘I think you knew I was coming and decided we’d have cokes to- 
gether.’ 

Lily was silent at this, which Teensy took for assent, and since 
they’d known each other for over fifty years, they just sat there 
without talking. Teensy kept rooting in her basket and arranging her 
spoils; Lily Maude staring at the hot white road and heat shimmers 
down it, until a hoped-for visitation occurred. Two little tow-headed 
boys, all eyes and legs, barefoot, wearing faded shorts and carrying 
bathing trunks slung over their brown shoulders came padding 
through the dust, kicking up little poufs. As if divining the neces- 
sity which had called them, they stopped speechless by the two 
ladies. 

‘Why,’ said Teensy, ‘yawl are the little Martin boys, aren’t you?’ 

‘Yes’m,’ they answered, without smiling. 

‘I’ve known your papa since he was yawl’s size and—’ her voice 
wandered off on a high note, which chimed in the air after she’d 
stopped talking to concentrate on searching her pocket. She found a 
quarter and held it up triumphantly. ‘Here. Run up to Greer’s and 
bring back a creme soda for Miss Lily Maude Mayhall, and a Doctor 
Pepper for me, and what are you going to have?’ 

The little boys consulted silently with their eyes. 

‘Or’nge Nehi,’ said the older. 

‘Uh . . . Strawberry Nehi,’ said the younger, rather indefinitely, 
then looked at his brother. ‘No. I’m gonna have an Or’nge Nehi, too.’ 

‘Bravo,’ said Teensy, back at her basket. ‘Then | s’pose we're all 
decided.’ 

‘OO-hoo"’ cried Lily, ‘mine has got to be a Nehi Creme Soda. Don’t 
want any other kind, ’cause they’re plain n.g. Mine has got to be the 
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Nehi with the blue stopper. Furthermore, tell Huey they betta be 
cold or he’ll hear from me.’ 

‘Now what are you gonna get?’ catechized Teensy, so after repeat- 
ing the requirements the two boys started off. ; 

Lily Maude and Teensy—there they sat; no conversation: a lion 
and a unicorn holding up a great shield of silence, with the sun bril- 
liant and the first cicada singing. 

To kill such creatures as Billie Rundel, thinks Lily deep again in 
reverie, is no more than catching a butterfly or picking a flower. 
Creatures of caprice, perhaps only death can prove their reality, 
these dancers and flying elves who smile and hold the world at bay, 
imprinted forever in whatever eye they’ve been reflected. Oh, to be 
so unconcerned! 

But where is Billie? 

In the centre of the sun’s focus Lily Maude was making her own 
night, like a caterpillar weaving secret silk she was wrapping herself 
in memories of nights past on this road. Going home from Piero 
Tassel’s when Piero had played Haydn and Schumann for them on a 
moonlight night. Everybody drunk on music and sweet olive and 
Piero’s famous punch. Everybody silent on a road washed bright as 
day by moonlight, save Billie Rundel—her mouth had worked 
feverishly, scolding like a jay to an unwelcome pigeon. 

‘Tomorrow I’m s’posed to go tend poor Mama-’n’-Papa’s grave and 
I'll hardly be able to rise with the sun. But I have to, anyway, ‘cause 
the johnson grass has moved right in and taken over. Nut-grass, too; 
don’t you hate it? 

‘That’s Billie just spoiling this beautiful moonlight night. Why 
doesn’t she hang up?’ 

Lily Maude’s triumph, then, for that comment had come from 
Tom Beaufort, walking with Lily and voicing an opinion of Billie 
Rundel, if you please, who gets nervous now for fifty years when 
Tom looks at her. His eyes have deep shadows underneath them, 
always have—Billie thinks he’s part Byron and part Red Rover and 
she likes that. But that’s also why she didn’t marry him, if he asked, 
though no one knows. 

Then Lily realized she was singing Pearly Dew Drop Polka still, 
and stopped. More doors opened and she and Billie are all in white 
with yellow Marechal Niels stuck in their sashes, arm-in-arm going 
home from Dr Billy Du Mont’s house. Moonlight, moonlight. Oh, 
what year was that? How did so many summers pass? Is it really forty 
years since David Krief married that little wall-eyed Stevenson girl? 
The heart-shaped box with gold paper braid that contained the piece 
of his wedding cake is still in my attic, thought Lily. When I shake it 
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I hear the petrified crumbs rattle inside, for I would never open, shall 
never open it. 

Billie Rundel, all in white, her skinny legs hidden, her eyes bright. 
When they had reached the gate she had turned and looked for a 
second at Lily, then kissed her sweetly and firmly on the cheek. Lily 
Maude’s cheek had been on fire all the way home. Involuntarily her 
hand went to her cheek— who would kiss it now? 

‘Something bite you?’ Crash. All the doors are closed, the breeze 
has died down. Teensy was speaking. ‘I said: something bite you” 

Lily closed her eyes and there inside the lids she saw the vivid cut- 
line of the drastically green trees across the road. How she must have 
stared! 

‘Miss Mayhall, you kill my soul,’ said Teensy mockingly. ‘Are you 
having yourself a trance today? I only asked if something bit you, 
and that’s surely civil and polite: you could answer yay or nay then 
go right back to your staring.’ 

‘I was thinking of that Billie Rundel,’ answered Lily, and sat down. 

‘Why, you mean Miss Airy-Fairy. What’s she ever done to prove 
she’s with us on this earth?’ 

‘I’m sure I dunno,’ replied Lily Maude, ‘but I was thinking about 
her all the same.’ 

‘Well, you keep on thinking about her, ’cause she’ll be along 
directly on her way to Mrs Riley Jr’s meeting. They’re getting 
up a protest about Admiral Semmes’ statue. Wanta turn him around 
to face out Government Street, like he used to, instead of toward the 
river.’ 

‘Well, God love ’em,’ commented Lily Maude in that way she has, 
leaving Teensy to guess which way she wanted him to face. Then 
Teensy remembered that Tan-Tan was dead, probably buried on this 
day. 

‘Where did yawl bury poor Tan-Tan” she asked gently. 

‘Just couldn’t see putting him on the front lawn, where the child- 
ren crossing the yard would be tromping on his grave all day, so I 
had Clitus move that little salmon oleander about three feet out from 
the fence and put him there.’ 

‘Bravo,’ said Teensy. ‘That’s nice.’ 

Oh, hell nice! thought Lily Maude. Nice that my life-long acquain- 
tance (for I shall never call her friend) has seen fit to poison the 
sweetest-eyed dog on all Spring Hill. And for why? Perhaps so I must 
spend my nap-time sitting in the hot sun with Teensy McCorquodale 
and her bale of weeds. Teensy McCorquodale is surely the product of 
intermarriage, if ever I saw such, thought Lily, watching the happy 
creature sorting out her pickings according to size and colour. Then 
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Lily remembered that Teensy’s father, the old judge, was her own 
mother’s cousin who went to school in Paris, while Teensy’s mother 
was one of the Three Beautiful McClellan Sisters from Biloxi, all with 
long chestnut hair to their knees, when they let it down, which they 
did if you looked at them twice. 

‘Those girls are too proud to leave a good impression,’ Dr Billy Du 
Mont’s papa once said. ‘But they leave plenty of hairpins.’ Lily bit her 
lip. But a voice down the road made her grab her umbrella and leap 
to her feet. 

‘Well, I never—! exclaimed Teensy. ‘You are beside yourself 
today, missy. Just intractable. Not that 1 blame you. Remember 
when my little airedale Floradora died? I near had a seizure I cried so 
much. Most people need a really good cry once or twice a year, but 
1 cried myself right out. I haven’t been able to manage more than one 
or two cloudy tears since then.’ 

Unheeding, Lily was scanning the road. It was the two little Mar- 
tins coming back in no particular hurry, clanking the bottles to- 
gether in rhythm and singing Hell Hell the Gang’s All Here in a 
highly amused fashion, highly delighted with their emendations on 
the lyric. 

‘Silly, like their paw,’ said Teensy. 

As they came closer, kicking up dust pouf! pouf! with each step, 
their merriment was noisier. The smaller boy had found a topless 
straw Katy and wore it, held up by his ears, his eyes all but con- 
cealed. The orange Nehi had stained both their mouths and made 
livid Kewpie-doll lips. 

‘I think yawl are drunk,’ said Lily Maude as she took her creme 
soda from the grimy starfish proffering it. This remark sent them into 
gales of unreasonable laughter ending in hiccups and coughing; 
finally they had to sit down, leaning on each other in explosive shud- 
ders of delicious amusement. 

‘They’re very like their father,’ said Teensy, gazing at heaven. 

But already Lily had forgotten them and was relishing the cold 
sweet soda she drank. The smaller boy watched her for a while 
before he ventured: ‘Why did Tan-Tan die, Miss Lily Maude?’ 

‘He was poisoned by a very mean creature whose name | happen 
to know.’ 

‘Oh, Lily Maude, you don't mean it? What are you going to do?’ 
chimed Teensy. , 

“You'll see.’ 

‘Bravo.’ 

This conversation proved too much for her, so Lily Maude walked 
around the oak tree, banging at it with her umbrella, her throat 
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knotted, her tears about to flow. How could Billie have done it? The 
whole thing was aimed at Lily Maude, for Tan-Tan had been fault- 
less. Realizing that never again would she finger his silken ears, she 
felt a cold pain in her chest. 

Then at that instant when the stinging sorrow possessed her, she 
looked down the road and saw two things: one, Billie Rundel traips- 
ing along like a cotillion girl; the other, that the shadows had shifted 
the slightest bit and the bubble of noon had burst, the world resumed 
turning. 

Billie Rundel in flounces and ribbons, covered by a floppy hat, 
carried the silliest basket ever seen on land or sea: a handle pompous 
enough for a wicker trunk, but the bowl of the thing not large 
enough for six medium-sized strawberries. However Billie Rundel 
had something in it (no telling what!) and was out traversing the hot 
world. 

These children, these baby boys—why, they’re David Krief’s 
grandchildren, thinks Lily with amazement; then she realizes they 
are soundless, so looks around the tree to see Teensy and they 
are silently regarding Billie Rundel sailing down the road like Miss 
Summertime herself afraid even to sigh. 

‘Pardon me, Miss Frou-Frou!’ chuckled Teensy in a low voice. 

Lily tried to tighten her grip on the umbrella but found that her 
strength had left her, that she stood as in an enchanted circle, that 
the hour of high noon was gone. 

When was the time (was it ever?) that they had really looked into 
one another’s eyes? Had there ever been the buzz of contact between 
them? Had they ever spoken one to the other directly or clearly? Or 
was their history all a ritual dance of maidens? This was the crystal- 
line bitter ache that fed her fury of Billie Rundel. The world is full 
of Billie Rundels who move lightly, never revealing what weather 
lulls or harasses their private minds. 

Billie Rundel, O those legs! . . . Like a bird, like two dried stalks, 
twin bamboos: it was those legs—if only she were in a long dress 
again, and the road were flooded with moonlight, why, then... . 

But who could harm this jaybird, pacing up now to squeak in a 
jaybird voice: ‘Why, Lily Maude, you're looking right at me! What 
shall I ever do to please you—eat toads and spit diamonds?’ 
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In arrogance of Art the traps are manned 
To make immobile His quick wraith. 
Desolate is the eye of faith; 

And none may understand 
Why in rude oaths or in the exhaled breath 
Of flowers, He enters and goes out of mind. 


Saints walk on water by His afterglow; 
Yet thought compels the fallen one 
Who burns in glory like the sun, 
Teaching what all may know: 
A darker prince, whose enmity with God 
Makes poems grow, and gives sweet heat to love. 


This dark prince triumphs on the siren coast; 
And in his coiled and cobra sting 
The Eve kiss haunts us, and we sing 
Forgetful of that Ghost 
Who on the water of love’s might-have-been 
Bids us still follow, and not fear to drown. 


Let corn and flowers brush the needy hand; 
We do with bodies we are lent; 
Love turns upon this argument, 
And love may understand 
Who gives the pain, and why a lifetime burns 
A blowlamp on the double door of death. 
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Four Stories and a Foreword 


Translated from the French by Jean Stewart 


————#3-___ 


FOREWORD 


the other hand, quite conceivably, the manuscript may lie for 

long years silently slumbering in a drawer. The owner of the 
chest of drawers may be obliged one day to run away, leaving the 
forgotten manuscript behind him. Let’s suppose— why not?—that 
the chest of drawers is put up for sale and bought by a wholesale 
merchant to furnish a maid’s bedroom in his new house. The maid 
discovers the manuscript and throws it into the dustbin. The 
merchant, who can’t bear waste— that’s how he made his fortune— 
sacks the maid, retrieves the manuscript and sends it to the packing 
department of his firm. Crumpled, close-pressed, the papers will 
serve as padding to line a parcel being sent to a lonely outpost in the 
heart of Africa: none of this is in the least improbable. The package, 
after months spent in railway trucks, steamships, hangars, barges, 
caravans and other forms of transport, reaches its destination. It has 
gone to a white man, who left France some twenty years ago to 
become the humble employee of a powerful mining concern, and 
who now lingers forgotten in this outpost, which has long since 
ceased to function. No other European lives within a radius of a 
thousand miles, and this man is surrounded by black men like a 
white bean in the middle of a huge sack of black beans. The parcel 
has come too late. The man is old. Moreover he had ordered an ice- 
making machine and the merchant had by mistake sent the latest 
thing in dictaphones. Utterly disgusted, the white man mechanically 
uncrumples the manuscript pages that were wrapped round the vir- 
gin cylinders. As he has nothing to do and is lacking in imagination, 
he dictates the text once through and then a second time backwards. 
And as he is perfectly familiar with the language of the nearest 
negro tribe (a debased form of Bomongo) it is in this language that he 
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dictates the first translation of the manuscript. Later on he dies, and 
is missed by nobody. His hut is overrun and eventually obliterated 
by the jungle. The manuscript has been long since devoured by red 
ants. 

Meanwhile hostilities have broken out between the tribe of de- 
based Bomongos and a powerful foe. A new hundred years’ war 
begins. After many battles the last of the Bomongos, sole representa- 
tive henceforward of an extinct race, is obliged to escape into the 
forest. And there one night, during a tornado, he takes refuge from a 
pursuing jaguar in the white man’s hut—now dim and formless, a 
bubble of emptiness amidst the close-crowding jungle. The negro dis- 
covers the dictaphone, sets it working by accident and hears, in his 
own tongue, the text of the following pages. 

It is for that negro that I am writing. 


ON BOARD THE ‘VALDIVIA’ 


The first mate came on to the bridge, to my great surprise, as it 
wasn’t time for his watch and I hadn’t been expecting him. He drew 
me aside against the handrail, and I could see by his dishevelled hair 
and his puffy eyes that he had just woken up. I asked him why he 
had left his bunk in the middle of his sleep and he said, ‘Excuse me, 
captain, I wasn’t asleep, I haven't closed an eye for a fortnight. I’d 
like to talk to you, but not here.’ The steersman was in the way, I 
told the first lieutenant to fetch me in the cabin if I was needed, and 
the mate and I went down below. I don’t like people to go sleepless 
for a fortnight on board the ‘Valdivia’, especially if they have respon- 
sible jobs. 

My first mate is a very tall, very thin man with a dense black 
beard. Imagine my surprise when instead of speaking he burst into 
tears. A man who never touches drink! He wept copiously, to my 
great embarrassment, and when he suddenly flung himself on the 
ground at my feet, I didn’t know what to do with myself. He was 
an old friend of mine and I tried to make him stand up. I might have 
lost my temper, I’d have been quite justified, but we’d been in love 
with the same woman twenty years earlier and he’d not been quite 
so lucky as I had. What an awkward fix for the captain of a pas- 
senger-carrying cargo-boat! But | behaved with great propriety. | 
went back to sit in my armchair as if I were tacitly giving him per- 
mission to kneel there weeping as long as he liked. At last he got up 
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again, he came towards me with his eyes downcast and took me 
by the hand and said: ‘Captain, I’ve been deceiving you, the fourth 
hold is full of Chinamen’. I stared at him, gaping, and he began to 
talk very fast, like a man at the end of his tether chucking down 
sacks of cement. 

- That’s what life is like, though. For forty years you’re respected 
by all the ship-owners and then, suddenly, you find yourself trans- 
porting Chinamen without knowing it. 

“Yes, yes, it’s true, Captain, but it’s not my fault, I swear it isn’t. 
My only mistake —and it’s a shocking one, I admit — was not to have 
told you earlier. The cold-storage engineer did it all, together with 
the ship-chandler from Banjoevanjie. That’s why Mexican piastres 
were flying about when we called at Mormigao, and why it took two 
men each to bring those two on board again. There’s no end to their 
tricks. And now the fourth hold is full of Chinamen, live ones, dead 
ones in coffins, empty coffins for the live ones when they die, and 
the stink’s dreadful. And all the Patna rice we had so much difficulty 
in stowing, they’ve chucked it all away. At least I suppose so, I didn’t 
see them at it, but they must have put the cargo somewhere to make 
room for their Chinamen. It must have been happening a couple of 
nights before we arrived, I saw nothing and heard nothing, but 
neither did you, Captain, which only goes to show how quietly they 
must have set about it. And I didn’t see the Chinamen embarking 
either, but they’re on board none the less. It began soon after Mor- 
migao. I heard them on the other side of the wall, my cabin’s so close 
to the fourth hold—I must say, Captain, it’s hardly the sort of cabin 
for a first mate, but then it’s not for me to say so. At first I thought it 
was rats, they were rustling about all night, dragging along sacks of 
dead leaves, but on the third night I knew by the smell that came 
through a crack in the wall that they were Chinamen — yellow rats. 
For the last fortnight, whenever I’ve not been on the bridge I’ve 
stayed with my ear glued to the wall, listening. And now I wonder 
how I could have been so long without guessing. But what could I 
have done all on my own? And if I’d told you it would have been 
still worse, for you’d have had the hold broken open immediately 
and if those Chinese hadn’t been there I’d have been taken for a 
loony, a dangerous loony not fit to be first mate on the “Valdivia”. 
And yet they are there, I can hear them the whole time, even from 
here—they’re whispering away as fast as they can in Chinese. 
They’re so cunning! Nobody on board knows about them, except 
the cold-storage engineer of course, and he'll deny everything, but 
they’re there, Captain, they’ve fixed up everything in the hold in 
their own way, they’ve even got a little temple with sticks burning 
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in front of it, a real horror. And what are they thinking about, what 
are they planning in there, in the dark? Why was | so afraid of 
making a fool of myself, Captain, why didn’t I dare tell you earlier? 
Now do what you like, I don’t care about anything, I’m going to be 
able to go to sleep and they can burst their lungs yelling the other 
side of the wall, | shan’t wake up in a hurry.’ 

And that was that! He’d got it off his chest, and he went to sleep; 
he’s been asleep for three days now, with the tear-marks still on his 
cheeks and on his beard. But I walk up and down on the bridge, and 
I can’t rest, and I daren’t look towards the stern of the ‘Valdivia’. I’ve 
had the corners of the tarpaulins lined, and nobody understands 
why. I can’t stand the sight of a Chinaman and maybe there are 
three hundred of them in there. We shall find out when we arrive, 
or rather, if I can help it, we shan’t. I shall shut my eyes, the cold- 
storage engineer will take off his Chinamen quietly and nobody will 
be any the wiser. For the first mate’s crazy, two men all by them- 
selves could never have emptied a hold without being noticed. The 
rice must still be there, for sure, they can’t have eaten it all. 

In the dead middle of the night, when nobody can see me, I lay my 
ear against the wall, but I can’t hear anything at all. Perhaps there 
are no Chinese in the hold. After all the first mate never saw them, 
but then he manages to hear such a lot of things. . . . And I’ve got 
nobody to complain to, it’s all very sad and depressing. I shall feel 
easier in my mind when we've left Vancouver, and later on, much 
later on, I'll have the hold opened up. But Vancouver is still a long 
way off, the winds are against us, we’re burning too much coal, the 
woman passenger in cabin six is eight months pregnant and we 
knew nothing about it, and now I’ve got to find somebody to take 
the first mate’s watch. It’s a terrible lot of worry for one man to 


HOMMAGE TO BAEDEKER 


There's something melancholy about the region where the bird- 
fishermen live. I hadn’t been back there since I was a child; father 
used to take us there every year for the holidays, till business got too 
bad. But how it’s all changed! Or perhaps I’ve changed myself; I’ve 
seen so much of the world since then—in black and white, in 
colours, and now in three dimensions, so they say. I’d got such won- 
derful memories of those holidays, I wonder why I went back? 
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Actually, after you’ve crossed the mountains, you travel for hours 
through wide grey plains, which may merely be uninhabited 
swamps—as the train stops nowhere, one can’t find out. And the 
sky, over the bird-fisheries, is always overcast and grey and utterly 
mournful. 
| hadn’t expected the fishermen to be so old and weary-looking. 
I wonder if they were like that already when I was young? In any 
case, it’s an interesting place to visit, and I’m glad my son will have 
seen it, because soon there’ll be no more bird-fishermen left, and yet 
another old tradition, another old craft with its customs and its 
primitive way of life will have disappeared, destroyed by progress. 

They live in low houses, clustering in the shadow of the canning 
factories, and what gives these hamlets their characteristic appear- 
ance is the presence, at the end of each courtyard or tiny garden, of 
a hangar, containing the family’s sole treasure, its only means of 
livelihood—a balloon. The poorer families, indeed, have no houses, 
and sleep in the hangars on old disused balloon-covers. And yet 
how carefully these covers are made to last; the old women spend 
their days and wear out their failing eyesight patching them with 
rubber solution, cobbler’s thread and pieces of inner-tubing. To be 
sure, when the balloons set off in the morning for the day’s fishing, 
they are a pretty sight with all those many-coloured patches, and 
painters come from far and wide, continually, to make little pictures 
of the scene, which they often sell for a high price in Paris. But who 
thinks of all the toil and anguish that have gone to the making of 
that picturesque patchwork? 

Then there is the gas for filling the balloons. Nobody gives it free 
to the fishermen; they have to buy it from the factory-owners, who, 
of course, fix their own price, so that they keep these poor people 
under their thumb. Everything seems to conspire to make life hard 
for the bird-fishermen. If the catch has been poor, or if rough 
weather has kept the balloons indoors for a week, the price of birds 
rises, to be sure, but the factory-owners take their revenge by raising 
the price of gas. And if the catch is good, the price of birds drops— 
sometimes so low that the fishermen have been known to throw 
back their hard-won spoils into the air rather than sell them at an 
uneconomic price. And meanwhile the factory-owner makes his 
profit out of everything. At the sparrow-cannery (where fishermen’s 
daughters, children and weaklings toil for a wretched pittance) the 
bosses used, at one time, to show more humanity and left the heads 
(which are removed before canning) for the workers. Now they 
sell them to coal-merchants. And that’s what they call progress! 

Then there’s the problem of bait, the price of which is constantly 
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rising. What thousands of flies and butterflies have to be thrown out, 
in pure waste—what innumerable small worms, unlikely ever to 
come back into the car—before a shoal of birds finally decides to 
swoop down in the neighbourhood of the balloon! In old days, 
fishing was often done at night, with glow-worms. But this, too, is 
extremely rare nowadays. Very few fishermen are rich enough to 
undertake it. And when money is very short, and gas has to be saved, 
the balloon is only half-filled. Then it does not rise very high. It 
drags about limply at tree-top level, where the birds, full-fed on 
arbivorous insects, are not easily caught. 

And yet these fishermen love their hard calling! Ask any of those 
thin little lads you can see running about the streets, dressed in old 
scraps of rubber, with fragments of valves for caps, trailing their 
little balloons in the breeze, what they want to do later on—they’ll 
all answer, ‘I’m going to be a fisherman like Daddy!’ And how 
anxiously the poor mothers will watch the empty sky, towards 
evening, waiting for the fleet to come home. All too often the sky is 
threatening. .. . Man cannot always struggle against the fury of the 
elements, the fishing-balloons never carry parachutes, which are far 
too expensive, and the fishermen rarely know how to fly. So, in the 
tiny cemetery behind the gasworks, more than one grave lies empty, 
with only a wooden cross and the words ‘Perished in mid-air’ in 
memory of the man who will never more return to his fireside, to 
share his family’s scanty bird-broth. 

And what admirable solidarity these men show! On a wild stormy 
night you should see the valiant rescue-squad dashing to the life- 
balloon, launching out into the air at peril of their lives to succour a 
comrade in distress, whose vessel, leaking gas at every seam, is 
drifting off and slowly vanishing amid the cruel clouds. 

On winter evenings they tell stories of olden days, to the terror of 
the kiddies tucked up in the old nacelle and pretending to be asleep. 
They tell of the great Air Serpent that swallows up balloons at a 
single gulp. They inveigh against the unscrupulous transport planes 
that fly through the areas where their trawling-nets are spread, 
moored to small balloons, so that the nets have disappeared when 
they come to pull them in next morning. .. . And they tell the story 
of that fisherman who went off one day and only came back twenty- 
five years later. His wife was dead and his children failed to recog- 
nize him. Carried by the storm far from its usual route, his balloon 
had run aground on a desert cloud. There, thanks to prodigies of in- 
genuity, the plucky man had managed to survive, feeding exclusive- 
ly on carrier-pigeons and the water from his cloud, which he drank 
sparingly for fear of diminishing it too much. By an extraordinary 
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piece of luck, a reconnaissance plane happened to find and rescue 
him. This fisherman’s name, it seems, was Robinson Crusoair. 

One very old fellow tells of the days when balloons used to ven- 
ture far beyond the seas and stay away for months and months. They 
went beyond the American Cordilleras to fish for condors, whence 
they were known as ‘Condorcets’. They were brave lads indeed 
who sailed in those balloons! Nowadays, the condor is hunted with 
modern aeroplanes, and there’s nothing doing there for our French 
fishermen. The annual departure of the Condorcets, and the blessing 
of their fleet, used to be a touching and picturesque spectacle. And 
during their homeward voyage the men used to sing in chorus the 
shanty of the Ghost-Balloon, or else carve out of old bits of gas those 
tiny balloons in bottles, miracles of skill and ingenuity which now- 
adays are only found in antique shops. 

But now they do not go so far afield to fish. For one thing, terri- 
torial airs are strictly guarded, and for another, refrigerated con- 
tainers for preserving the birds are too dear and too heavy. The 
fishermen only go out for short trips nowadays, especially since 
sparrow-fishing has been forbidden in the air over towns, where it 
used to be the most fruitful. A few men would sometimes take the 
risk however, and our grandfathers can remember how, going home 
late at night, they would see or guess at those black shapes looming 
overhead in the darkness. The clandestine sparrow-fishers would 
prowl furtively above the Luxembourg or the Place de la Concorde. 

Yes, it was a rough, honest, simple way of life, that of the bird- 
fishermen, far from the unhealthy temptations of the city. And I felt 
sad at heart as I left those regions, of whose unique folk-lore and of 
whose great-hearted inhabitants, daily shrinking in number and de- 
prived of their means of subsistence, nothing will soon be left but a 
memory. ... 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD 


Oh, the tulips of Varlaam! Oh, the grey skies over the Zuyderzee! 
And the sand dunes! I remember them to this day! When we were 
children, mother used to send us to play on the dyke, warning us— 
and how blue and bright her eyes were! —not to walk on the flower- 
fields, and my younger brother Pietj, the one who was drowned ten 
years ago on the Dogger Bank, used to believe that the tulips would 
wind their green stems round his little legs on purpose to make him 
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tumble down. And he would walk along stiffly in the middle of the 
flat road, biting his bread-and-butter, and not daring to look at the 
miraculous coloured fields that lay to right and left of him. ... 

How much dearer those days would be to my memory if I had 
been born in Holland and had a little brother called Pietj! With what 
restrained emotion would I recall the bonds of affection between us, 
which only death could sever! Alas, I was merely born in the rue 
Rémy-de-Gourmont, a little-known part of the Buttes-Chaumont 
district, where the Bergére Stadium once stood. There was a cluster 
of low-rented dwellings there and a discreet clinic, and a few 
stretches of waste ground (I wonder what happened to it all in the 
war?) and the whole place was separated from the rest of Paris by 
interminable flights of steps, some of which led to the streets lower 
down, cutting through the blocks of more luxurious flats along those 
streets. Every evening when we came back from school we would 
fight fierce battles on these steps (those were the days of serial films), 
and our parents, when they walked down those wearisome steps 
after their day’s work, really felt they were ‘going to town’. For our 
Bergére Stadium, perched on its hill-top, was quite a little village, 
with its own grocer and chemist and even its free Commune, found- 
ed by a poet who was covered with pimples and dandruff. In the 
backroom of the grocer’s shop, which also served as our pub, he 
would recite love-poems—somewhat old-fashioned in style—and 
couplets ‘agin’ the government’, in the manner of the Chansonniers 
of ‘the rival hill’, as he called Montmartre. 

But what am I talking about? And what mysterious urge impels 
me to distort truth in this fashion? Truth will out, so why not tell 
it? My mother was not a poor and healthy Friesian peasant woman; 
she was not that humble jobbing dressmaker that I’ve just pictured, 
that poor dejected-creature (but how she loved me! I can still feel 
the touch of her roughened finger-tip, scored by twenty years of 
needlework, as she wiped a tear from my cheek). My mother— why 
not tell it, since I’ve decided to come clean— was Miss Florence, and 
I never knew my fathers. .. . 

Miss Florence! the name means nothing to the present generation, 
but perhaps a few survivors of the golden age may remember that 
magnificent creature who sent excited shivers down their backs for 
two consecutive seasons at the Nouveau-Cirque. Miss Florence 
would come into the ring in full evening dress, looking like a Henry 
Bataille heroine in yards and yards of velvet and lace, and black kid 
gloves with pearl buttons, with her dazzling pearly shoulders and her 
green eyes as big as saucers, so that all the men were suddenly rapt in 
earnest contemplation. And then there was her great pink swans- 
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_ down fan! But Mamma soon shed her lovely dress; a couple of kicks 
_ and a wriggle and hey presto, there she was in a black satin swim-suit 


with laced-up tights, like a Mack Sennett bathing beauty, if ever we’d 
heard of such a thing. It made everybody sit up, from the boxes to 
the back row of all, right at the top, from which the ring looks like 
a mere saucer of light. Monsieur Loyal never needed to speak twice 
when he asked for silence; nobody felt like chattering when Miss 


_ Florence climbed up the rope ladder to the top of the circus. It was 


a heart-stirring experience to watch those sublime buttocks and that 
diamond-spangled mane climbing heavenwards! After that, every- 
thing happened very quickly; a flash of pink light streaked down- 
ward, there was a splash, and Miss Florence, smiling and soaking wet, 
popped up out of the little bath-tub into which nobody had expected 
her to plunge in so dramatic a fashion. And people clapped, to exor- 
cise the fright that they had come to seek —the dread of seeing that 
luscious velvety machine turned, in a single second, into a howling, 
squashed mass of bleeding flesh and broken bones. .. . 

During that time, depending on the state of our funds, I slept in 
one of the boxes at the circus or at the Ritz, or at the Hotel-des- 
enfants-de-l’Aveyron, in the rue des Panoyaux. Or else I was put in 
charge of the Reverend Fathers of the Order of Saint Pustula, who 
pretended not to know where the money for my fees came from. It 
was honourable money, though; only titled gentlemen, or semi- 
stockbrokers— once, I believe, a complete stockbroker. But | never 
used to see them; of my mother’s intimate friends I only knew a 
handsome, red-headed, weary-looking woman who lived in her 
shadow, consumed by jealous adoration. She was known as Mar- 
jolaine, or Ma Jolie, I can’t be sure which. 

And then one day (between ourselves, it was bound to happen), 
Miss Florence crashed beside her bucket, and Ma Jolie took me with 
her to England. It was she who taught me all about love. But, al- 
though she did her best, she must have found me most unworthy of 
Miss Florence; for I found myself at seventeen all alone, wearing a 
jersey, one smoky October evening, in the East India Docks, on a 
black, slippery pavement. So slippery, indeed, that I merely had to 
slide down it and it led to Malacca, Selangor, the rubber-plants, and 
that squalid law-court at Morondava where my counsel, sweating, 
pompous and hirsute, kept slapping his head to squash the flies. 

Let’s be serious. Enough nonsense. . . . I was born .. . wait a 
minute . . . where was I born?...] can’t remember . . . as for my 
mother, she was... but wherever was it? .. .. As a matter of fact, I 
don’t believe I was ever born at all. 
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When I had gone all round the island and made sure that it really 
was a desert island, I did not fall on my knees on the sea-shore and 
shed bitter tears. I promptly began not to plough, sow, hollow out 
tree-trunks or worry a parrot till I’d taught it to say the word ‘Hope’ 
correctly. I threw my spy-glass into the sea and I set up no enclosure 
round my domain. As the tide had washed ashore a lot of wreckage 
from the ship which might prove very useful to a castaway, I went 
over to the further side of the island so as not to see it. Then, having 
discovered a cave that was deep, inaccessible, deaf and blind and 
dumb and lined with dry sand, I fell into the sort of sleep I’ve always 
wanted to sleep, if only life would have allowed me: a double-thick- 
ness sleep. 

A few minutes later, the rescuers appeared and, with joy in their 
hearts, tapped me on the shoulder to wake me up. 


“Copper—quick’ 
Edward Ardizzone 
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NARNI: THE BRIGHT CLOUD 


The Roman gate and mediaeval towers, 
the ancient bridge below, crumbling in space. 
illuminate this april Book of Hours. 


Here, in a simpler script, the morning peace 
is written in the ilex and the stones 
where lizards flicker, in the olive’s grace: 


the wood-stacked yard that was a cloister once, 
the gentle heifers with their creaking cart, 
the black goats scampering under the pines. 


Time flows in this clear script, that sets apart 
the spaced initial of the bridge or tower 
for clustered hillside things to decorate, 


but on the upper slopes the passing hour 
pauses suspended in the cyclamen 
while the great cloud—bright overwhelming flower — 


unfolds its timeless blossom in the sun. 
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THE TEMPLE OF CLITUMNUS 


This is May morning — 

the mist against the mountain wall, 
dew on the poppies in green corn 
here in the plain: 


white irises clustered 

before a farm; the warm hillside; 

slow plumes from woodmen’s fires, the sky’s 
infinite blueness. 


So to the springs, 

the river’s source and gathering — 
pools that forever echo, echo 
their slender shafting trees. 


And then this temple: 

simple and grave, imaged again 
in water, stone alive with light 
flowering in the sun; 


timeless as the sun 
or the pale waning moon 
while water and time flow by, flow on. 


THE VILLA GARDEN 


Slowly this day 
inclines its axle to the waning sea 
unrippled, far below. 


Tranquil, since noon 
throbbed on these terraces and urns of stone, 
the hours have flowered and gone. 


Helen, my peace, 


this is where you should come: your flowering grace 
would glow beneath the cypresses — 
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sunlit, would share 
the walks of rosemary and lavender, 
the bronze Apollo’s smiling power; 


would tread in love 
the woodland path or greet, serene and grave 
the marble goddess of the grove. 


Come then, come 
among these roses—let their scent and bloom 
call back to life your echoing name. 


Nothing replies: 
the silences 
are one more meditation for the rose. 
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Edward Thomas and Robert Frost 


(from a memoir) 
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. Fn case you want to write I shall be tomorrow night c/o Robert 
Frost, The Bungalow, Reynolds Road, Beaconsfield.’ 

This, on a card postmarked 24 March, 1914, is the first mention 
of Frost among my letters from Edward Thomas. I can’t remember 
when Edward began to talk about him, although they had been meet- 
ing for about a year. Edward was reviewing poetry for two papers. 
When Frost’s North of Boston was published in July, he gave me 
his second review copy of the book, saying: ‘Read this, and if you 
are worthy of it, keep it.’ I took it with me to Overstrand, our 
Norfolk holiday-place, where I was spending part of that month with 
some of my family, and I read the poems there and wrote about 
them to Edward before his reviews appeared. | still have the column 
I cut out of The Daily News—not the Chronicle, | think, but the 
cutting isn’t marked—and I am quoting a part of it here, not enly 
because it reveals Edward’s mind through Frost’s, or because many 
things he says might be said of his own poems, but because for those 
who know little of his fine and influential work as a critic it is an 
example of his power ‘to make or break a poet’ in a single article. I 
don’t recall how North of Boston was welcomed by other critics, but 
none of them carried as much weight as Edward; the Dailies he 
wrote for gave him (unthinkable today!) eighteen inches for his 
praise or censure. He begins: 

‘This is one of the most revolutionary books of modern times, 
but one of the quietest and least aggressive. It speaks, and it is poetry. 
It consists of fifteen poems, from fifty to three hundred lines long, 
depicting scenes from life, chiefly in the country, in New Hamp- 
shire. Two neighbour farmers go along opposite sides of their bound- 
ary wall, mending it and speaking of walls and of boundaries. A 
husband and wife discuss an old vagabond farm servant, who has 
come home to them, as it falls out, to die. Two travellers sit outside 
a deserted cottage, talking of those who once lived in it, talking until 
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bees in the wall boards drive them away. A man who has lost his 
feet in a saw-mill talks to a friend, a child, and the lawyer comes 
from Boston about compensation. The poet himself describes the 
dreams of his eyes after a long day on a ladder picking apples, and 
the impression left on him by a neglected wood-pile in the snow on 
an evening walk. All but these last two are dialogue mainly; nearly 
all are in blank verse. 

‘These poems are revolutionary because they lack the exaggera- 
tion of rhetoric, and even at first sight appear to lack the poetic in- 
tensity of which rhetoric is an imitation. Their language is free from 
the poetical words and forms that are the chief material of secondary 
poets. The metre avoids not only the old-fashioned pomp and sweet- 
ness, but the later fashion also of discord and fuss. In fact, the 
medium is common speech and common decasyllables, and Mr Frost 
is at no pains to exclude blank verse lines resembling those em- 
ployed, I think, by Andrew Lang in a leading article printed as prose. 
Yet almost all these poems are beautiful. They depend not at all on 
objects commonly admitted to be beautiful; neither have they 
merely a homely beauty, but are often grand, sometimes magical. 
Many, if not most, of the separate lines and separate sentences are 
plain and, in themselves, nothing. But they are bound together and 
made elements of beauty by a calm eagerness of emotion.’ 

The review then goes on, for more than half its length, to copious 
quotations from the poems, larded with E.T.’s comments. It ends 
with this summing up: 

‘The book is not without failures. Mystery falls into obscurity. In 
some lines I cannot hit upon the required accents. But his successes, 
like The Death of the Hired Man, put Mr Frost above all other 
writers of verse in America. He will be accused of keeping monoton- 
ously at a low level, because his characters are quiet people, and he 
has chosen the unresisting medium of blank verse. I will only remark 
that he would lose far less than most modern writers by being 
printed as prose. If his work were so printed, it would have little in 
common with the kind of prose that runs to blank verse: in fact, it 
would turn out to be closer knit and more intimate than the finest 
prose is except in its finest passages. It is poetry because it is better 
than prose.’ 

This review, as I have said, was written, but had not yet appeared, 
when Edward addressed a letter to me at ‘The White Horse’, Over- 
strand, in answer to the one in which | had proved my right to keep 
my copy of these ‘revolutionary’ poems. 
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17 Vil 14 
Steep 
My dear Eleanor, : 

I am so glad you liked Frost. | wanted you to keep him and 
thought you would and you say just what I hoped you would. Your 
selection is just: only I would add The Death of the Hired Man, and 
the slighter ones, like Mending Wall and Blueberries, are good too. I 
haven’t seen any of my notices. Well, I should have written before, 
but I have been utterly abandoned to covering twenty sheets of this 
rotten paper day after day and still haven’t finished. There have been 
intervals but all sorry ones. I feel that it can’t go on much longer. I 
hate it all and find it more than difficult to keep up. So I am beginning 
to think of New Hampshire as the only possibility though really not 
thinking of it as quite possible either. It will be so deliberate and 
there will be so much time to see the drawbacks. Frost is coming 
this week end. His wanting me is some encouragement. But then he 
has kept himself clear and true and not anxious. We go there about 
the 4th. I don’t know if I can see you before that. I am up next 
week for a hurried day. Then the remaining days will only just 
suffice to get rid of this horrid Homes and Haunts. The anthology’s 
done. The cottage is not let. ... 

I was glad about Welsh and indifferent about the others, but, as it 
turned out, sorry Carpentier was called the winner. I suspect people 
only hoped Carpentier would win out of respect for the man who'd 
beaten Wells. 

Are there many “White Horses’ in Norfolk? It’s only a name there, 
I imagine. But the very name is better than the thing Dumpling, isn’t 
it? 

Yours with our love ever, 
Edward Thomas 


Bracing sea air has never agreed with me, and I was obliged to 
leave Overstrand sooner than | intended. The Frosts had moved 
from Beaconsfield to Ledington, on the Hereford-Gloucestershire 
border; the Thomases were joining them, and suggested that I might 
spend part of August there, if they could find me some suitable 
lodging near by. 

‘Our time in Ledington is practically all August from the Wednes- 
day or Thursday after Bank Holiday, and perhaps a few days in 
September: four weeks altogether. Let me know soon when you will 
come. Frost and I want to plan an excursion into Wales. 

‘My D.N. article on Frost was not what I wanted to do, but it was 
easier reading perhaps than a closer review would have been.’ 
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| arranged to go for a fortnight on 20 August. Meanwhile the War 
broke out, and was only ten days old when Edward wrote from 
Ledington, where walking and talking with Frost was absorbing his 
time and his thoughts. 


14 Vill 14 
c/o Mrs Chandler, 
Ledington, Ledbury 
My dear Eleanor, 

Thank you for two letters and a postscript. At any rate the p. s. 
was deserved. But talk is worse for letters than writing is. It is bad 
for writing too. At least its immediate effect is bad on mine. And 
talk and strolling and odd games of cricket fill most days: or I might 
have written—you know if I should. Things are quietly disturbing 
away here where there are few papers, those late. Mr Chandler is a 
soldier of 44 who saw 21 years’ service and has this morning been 
sent for to Hereford. It may be that Frost and I will do some of 
the work he will leave behind. But if not, other things have post- 
poned our Welsh trip. We can’t go now in any case till after baby’s 
birthday. Abercrombie is to join us. It might be Tuesday. That would 
mean perhaps not returning till the 22nd. Would you like to know 
definitely, or would you come in any case on the 20th? We are doing 
rather moderately here. The boys are bored. Peter is here—he helps 
to raise the standard of what boys may do, I suppose. Bronwen is all 
right. Baby is, too, though she had a very bad fall from a swing a few 
days ago and | thought she was going to lose a birthday. Helen is 
not up to very much, and | don’t help. One thing and another leaves 
me very irritable indeed. The quarters are too close. I want to get 
away to Wales and should like a full week, but travelling has new 
inconveniences and things cost more than ever here, so I don’t know 
what they’ll be at inns. I haven’t thought of serving my country.... 
I did think of turning plain reporter and giving unvarnished reports 
of country conversations about the war. But Frost discourages. In 
any case varnish is the thing. Do you read Harold Begbie for 
example? But this sounds as if I imagined myself a James Thomson 
or Richard Middleton who was going to die unrecognized and got 
some consolation from the imagining. 

Baby is grizzling upstairs. The Frosts are all over the house seeing 
Mr Chandler off. Peter’s chair creaks as he reads the Baroness Orczy 
and Mervyn sounds incompletely satisfied with the old Strand 
Magazines. But it is a very fine hot day. God is in His heaven all 
right, obviously and ostentatiously. Mr Chandler will be in his in 
Hereford. Goodbye. I am sorry this letter turns out so. Please remem- 
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ber me to Clifford or is he serving our country? 
Yours ever, 
Edward Thomas 


Just before I left London, the Thomases were able to find me rooms 
near them in Ledington, in an old-fashioned house kept by a Mr and 
Mrs Farmer. It stood on a rising lane between a meadow which con- 
tained the Chandlers’s farm, and the small and extremely simple cot- 
tage higher up which was occupied by the Frosts. I had still not met 
them when I was delivered into the Farmers’ hands. 

Mr Farmer was an elderly countryman with bad teeth and easy 
chuckling manners. Mrs Farmer was a bulky dominant woman who 
did not invite intimacy; not so much unfriendly as stand-offish till 
she had got your measure. She stood no nonsense from anybody; I 
felt | should be sorry to incur her displeasure. She had stepped out 
of a chapter by George Eliot, her husband out of another by Thomas 
Hardy, and they had joined forces midway; it was obvious who was 
captain of the ship. They were the only inmates of the plain and 
solid house. It stood against the side of the lane, darkened by trees 
and thickly-growing shrubs. Its exterior was faintly forbidding, like 
that of its mistress, and inside it continued to exude the dingy 
character one might meet in a mid-Victorian novel. I was shown two 
rooms; a living-room, to the right of the entrance door, and a bed- 
room above it. They were large square chambers with windows 
facing the lane, and the lower room was so dimmed by the foliage 
outside that I seem only to remember it by lamplight. I wrote and 
took my meals there, at a long table pushed close against the wall 
opposite the windows. In the middle of the wall were double doors, 
which could not be opened while the table stood where it did. The 
doors gave into some room that ran at right angles to my dining- 
room along the side of the house, where the shrubs were too thick-set 
to allow you to peer in at the curtained windows; this room had also 
a door on to the passage inside the house, and the door was never 
ajar. The unlived-in room enhanced the literary atmosphere of my 
lodgings, as though it concealed some secret, not to be pried into till 
Chapter Twenty-three. The room | ate in had an old-fashioned fire- 
place at the far end opposite the door; my place was laid in the 
middle, so that I took my meals facing the mysterious double-doors, 
with the windows behind me; the rest of the wall by the door was 
filled with a vast sideboard, dressed with the solid apparatus, cruets 
dishes, tankards, used for breakfast and supper. Everything was on 
a Gargantuan scale. I had no doubt that this was the Farmers’ usual 
diningroom, but Mrs Farmer soon made it plain that they would be 
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eating elsewhere, and that I was to consider the room as mine. She 
then introduced me to the bedroom upstairs, a much lighter 
chamber, spacious in spite of the enormous washstand and press. 
The double-bed supported a mountainous feather-mattress, stuffed 
by Mrs Farmer with feathers from her own geese. It was so heavy 
that I could not have lugged it off the bed, but in the mornings Mrs 
Farmer tossed it like a pancake, trouncing and pummelling it as 
though she were kneading a gigantic mass of dough; the yeast 
worked under her fists as it billowed into shape again. This was the 
Farmers’ own bedroom, ceded to me with their living-room. Al- 
though the house was not really a big one, I never quite mastered its 
geography; they ate in the kitchen, and for all I know slept there too. 
] felt that I was not expected to investigate whatever arrangements 
they had made that I might be comfortably accommodated. Nor did 
I penetrate into the cellars under the house, from the casks in which 
issued an unlimited supply of rough home-brewed cider. A big 
pewter jug of it was always kept filled on my sideboard, for me to 
pull at when I pleased. They disapproved of water as a drink. As the 
house was moderate in extent, so were the orchards they cultivated 
for their living, with help from an odd man. The fruit was all first- 
quality, grown for the expensive market; they specialized in the 
finest kinds of plums, pears, gages, nectarines, and dessert apples; the 
cider-apples were only for their cellar. They had chickens, of course; 
geese for their feather-beds, and pigs for their home-cured bacon. 
The thick coarse slices with bristles on the rind had a taste not to be 
bought in shops. As well as my two rooms | had three farmhouse 
meals a day, all the fruit I cared to pick in the orchard at any time 
from any tree, and the constantly-replenished jug of cider. The 
charge for all this was one pound a week. 

I don’t know what Helen and Edward paid for their accommoda- 
tion at the Chandlers’ in the meadow; that small community 
seemed rather to have migrated to Ledington than to have been 
planted there, and I fancy Mrs Chandler's larder included tins and 
packets unknown to Mrs Farmer’s. But the Chandlers were friendly, 
free-and-easy, and very likeable, especially the ex-sergeant Mr 
Chandler, who seemed born for cockney humour in the trenches. He 
came to and from Hereford, preparing with great cheerfulness for 
France. Nobody was yet taking this very new war as a matter of 
long endurance. Many believed the slogan: ‘Over by Christmas!’ as 
they ran the gamut of the routine emotions, of which the most pre- 
valent was suspicion of anything or anyone unaccountable: the 
chink of light between the curtains, the unfamiliar accent of a 
stranger. Edward told me that Frost’s New Hampshire intonation 
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had been suspect, and some of the natives had thrown stones at his 
windows, deciding that he must be a Hun. This suspicion was al- 
layed before I came. Edward also told me that Frost’s immediate re- 
action to the war was the feeling, common to many, that he must 
provide for the duration. He went into Ledbury to lay in stocks, and 
returned with a tin of mixed biscuits and a box of fancy soap. 

In the evening, when I had settled in at the Farmers’, I was taken 
to Robert’s cottage up the lane. 

It was a labourer’s cottage standing on a rough patch of land 
planted chiefly with potatoes, and its rent could only have been a 
few shillings weekly; it sufficed to accommodate Robert and Elinor 
and their four children. They were poor, and indifferent to the con- 
ditions of poverty. I think Robert had always taken life as it came 
where he found it. It had never succeeded in binding him to a routine 
job, and in the course of earning his education and his living he had 
done a number of different things, in classrooms, farms, and railway 
stations, where he cleaned the lamps. Whatever he did he made 
worth doing by the reality he carried within him, in his brain and in 
his hands. I remember his figure as middle-sized and compact, his 
manner friendly and undemonstrative; he looked at you directly, 
his talk was shrewd and speculative, withholding nothing and de- 
rived from nobody but himself. His New-England speech came 
readily and leisurely, and of all the writers of worth whom I had 
met he spoke with the least sophistication. He was unhurried in all 
he said and did, an attitude reflected in his answer to my question of 
some plan ahead: ‘Is there time for it?’: ‘There’s all the time there is.’ 
The Frosts did not live by the clock, their clock conformed to the 
Frosts. There was always time for the thing in hand. Meals (bed- 
times too, I believe) were when you felt like them. Irregular hours 
for children meant an extension of experience for them; it was more 
important for a child to go for a walk in the dark than to have an 
unbroken night’s rest. By day, walks and talks were not shortened 
for the sake of things less interesting. When the children were hungry 
enough to be more interested in eating than in what they were doing, 
they came indoors and helped themselves to food that was left avail- 
able in the small pink-washed living-room: bread, fruit, cold rice in a 
bowl. | wonder if memory misleads me here; this is the general im- 
pression left on me after forty years. Elinor Frost, fragile and weari- 
able, was not the naturally joyful housewife that Helen was, the 
home-maker who bustled from job to job on a breath of laughter, 
whose hearth glowed from her own warm centre; the centre of the 
Frosts was out-of-doors, and household standards mattered very 
little. If they had, Elinor struck me as too delicate to cope with them, 
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indeed, none of the family seemed specially robust; but though they 
were pale-complexioned, they were lively and active, and too re- 
sourceful ever to be at a loose end. My dear Thomas children seemed 
lethargic by comparison, less easily interested and sooner bored. 
Time hung most heavily on Peter’s unenergetic hands. He was a 
Russian schoolfellow of Mervyn’s, whose return to his own country 
for the holidays had been held up by the War, and his more adult 


~ outlook (as Edward had suggested in his letter) affected Mervyn. I 


could not imagine either of them betaking themselves, like Carol 
Frost, to pick Mrs Farmer’s fruit with tireless care from morning to 
night, for sheer love of doing it. Small wonder he was Mrs Farmer’s 
favourite. She entrusted to him her finest Pearmains and Jefferson 
Gages for the city markets, and gave him good snacks in her kitchen, 
so that he need not go home for his handful of cold rice. In his ab- 
sorption Carol seemed to be the very embodiment of Robert's apple- 
picking poem. He came second to Lesley, a tall girl of noble promise, 
her mother’s chief stand-by in the domestic chores. The two 
younger girls were generally occupied with something. Life, 
materially meagre, satisfied these children. The American strain in- 
herited from my Mother put me quickly at ease with them, and 
much of my day was spent in sharing their explorations, in the 
games we devised among us, the fruit-harvesting, and the picnic 
meals at one house or the other. Helen would bring Baba up to the 
Frosts, where the air was serenest, and over an al fresco tea Robert 
and Edward pursued what seemed to be an endless duologue on the 
nature of poetry. Sometimes a communal job broke into it. Frost, 
glancing at his potato patch planted for winter provender, remarked 
that it was ready to be dug. Edward touched his forelock and agreed 
to tackle the job next day. In the morning we all turned up on the 
Frosts’ ‘lot’ with potato-forks; the rows were divided among us. Even 
Carol deserted his pears and plums for a while, and dug his potato- 
hill as indefatigably as he had gathered nectarines. The only indolent 
member of the outfit was Robert, who, smoking blandly, strolled up 
and down the patch, a self-appointed overseer of cheap labour; while 
with sleeves rolled up and sweat pouring down we forked our al- 
lotted rows. We stopped only for cups of tea in a corner of the 
ground, and as we finished, one by one downed forks. The mounds 
of earthy spuds lay exposed among the fallen haulms like a gold- 
digger’s nuggets encrusted with quartz. To one side lay an irregular 
triangle that had been meted to nobody and was still undug. Edward 
leaned on his fork, jerked his big earthy thumb, and ‘Wot abaht that 
little bit, mister?’ he mumbled. 

Odd how indelible an impress can be made by the inflection of 
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half-a-dozen words. That blazing afternoon turning to twilight in é 
the potato-field, with the welcome drinks, the bodily toil and ease 

of spirit, and Edward playing labourer to Robert's boss, is a memory 
that quickens whenever I recall it. The pleasure sprang from 
Edward’s relaxation in Robert’s company. The humour of the two 
friends was in perfect accord, and the smile underlying Edward’s 
voice never reached his lips: ‘Wot abaht that little bit, mister?’ Nor 
did Robert’s smile, bidding him finish the job. 

And again after supper, potatoes left to dry on the upturned fur- 
rows, hands washed clean of soil, sleeves let down over tired arms, 
we gathered in the pink-distempered room where the chairs were too 
few and some sat on the floor, and one candle was lit; and the duet 
about poetry was resumed by the two poets, one of whom still did 
not know he was one. Of all Robert had to say then, and at other 
times, a particular incident sticks in my memory. He and Edward and 
I were strolling along a lane, and Robert was talking of what he 
called the ‘cadence’ in the human voice, which accompanied the 
speech that came natural to it: as the speech native to his New- 
Englanders north of Boston followed the cadence which changed it 
into the poetry Edward had described as ‘better than prose’. While 
we walked, we saw across two hedgerows a man’s figure standing 
against the skyline on top of a cart; he had a fork in his hands with 
which he caught and stacked some load, corn or manure, pitched 
from below. Frost stopped and shouted a question across the fields— 
it might have been, ‘What are you doing there, this fine afternoon?’ 
but whatever the words the man could not have heard them. He too 
shouted some answer that rang through the air, and it was impos- 
sible for us to distinguish what he said. But the cadence of the answer 
was as Clear as that of the question. Robert turned to Edward. ‘That’s 
what I mean,’ he said. 

I can’t doubt that this was one of the revealing moments to 
Edward, a moment in which his own cadence was made clearer to 
himself; so that those who ever heard the movement of his beautiful 
reflective voice can hear it now in the simplest utterance of a small 
unforgettable poem. 

‘Yes, | remember Adlestrop’— 
The cadence is there, and out of the poet’s lingering recollection 
a blackbird sings close by — 
... ‘and round him mistier, 
Farther and farther, all the birds 
Of Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire.’ 

That August a covey of poets was singing on the border of 

Gloucestershire. | was down at the Chandlers’ one evening when 
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Lascelles Abercrombie came over from Ryton, where he had a cot- 


_ tage, and turned the poets’ duet into a trio; I think the projected 


Welsh holiday was discussed between them, as well as the Cadence, 
and the exotic Oriental dressing-gown of purple silk in which Ezra 
Pound had welcomed Robert Frost to London, and which Robert 
described in great detail. Nearer to Ledington than Ryton, Wilfrid 
Wilson Gibson had his home, to which the whole party of us were 


_ invited for a sumptuous picnic in the woods about it. I had not met 


either Gibson or Abercrombie before this holiday, and never saw 
either of them after it. My chief picture of the picnic is of the con- 
trast between them, Abercrombie sprawling at ease and talking 
freely as he ate, and Gibson, shy and reserved, acting the host as 
circumspectly as if sitting at a damask tablecloth. 

Literary fame was in the air, and the ebb and flow of poets sud- 
denly went to Mrs Farmer’s head. Orie morning she presented herself 
with a request. Did I think, she asked with great dignity, that it 
would be in order for her to invite Mr and Mrs Thomas and Mr and 
Mrs Frost to supper one evening? I was sure they would be delighted. 
Then, would I undertake to ask them for next Sunday? I would, with 
pleasure. Did I think it would be the proper thing to ask Mr Gibson 
and Mr Abercrombie too? I undertook these invitations also. Still 
Mrs Farmer lingered. 

‘Would you, Miss Farjeon, object to lending me your diningroom 
for the supper?’ 

Well, hardly, as I was to partake of the feast myself. I perceived 
that Mrs Farmer was labouring under a sense of responsibility, and 
assented in suitable terms. She withdrew; and I ran down to the 
Thomases and up to the Frosts to deliver the invitations, and warn 
them to come in their best, as this was to be an Occasion. Gibson and 
Abercrombie were duly advised. By the following day Mrs Farmer 
had her acceptances, and got to work to prepare the entertainment 
for her literary lions. 

On Sunday afternoon I was excluded from the diningroom, in 
which much shifting seemed to be taking place. I spent the day 
among the children as usual, and returned to my bedroom in time 
to put on my nicest cotton frock. Shortly before the guests were due 
I came downstairs, and found entrance to the diningroom barred by 
Mrs Farmer, clad in her Best Black and an apron. 

‘The Guests will be sitting in the parlour before supper, Miss 
Farjeon, and as | shall be busy in the kitchen will you be so kind as 
to entertain them for me?’ 

So saying, she opened the door into the closed room; the double 
doors between it and the diningroom were still sealed. The back 
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room was almost too good to be true; it was the stage-producer’s 
dream of any middleclass Best Parlour in any Victorian play. It was 
crowded with more old-fashioned furniture than could be taken in 
by the late summer light which scarcely penetrated the shrubs 
against the windows, and the table-lamps which diffused yellow 
pools only on the objects that surrounded them on the plush covers. 
There was a scroll-back sofa and armchairs to match, and some un- 
compromising chairs; the mantelpiece ornaments and the pictures 
on the walls could not have been other than they were. The room 
smelt musty, but it was not dusty; Mrs Farmer’s massive arms had 
been at work. She indicated sundry books on tables and what-nots. 

‘The Guests may like to look at the photograph albums.’ 

It was complete. 

I sat down on the edge of one of the smaller chairs, ready to spring 
to attention. In a few minutes I heard her greeting the Frosts and 
the Thomases in the hall, and they were ushered in. I rose, gravely 
greeted them also as she retired, and provided each of them with a 
Family Album. The Guests had arrived already somewhat under the 
influence of their best clothes, and Mrs Farmer’s parlour overcame 
them. We turned our pages of Cabinets and Cartes de Visites, con- 
versing a little politely in hushed voices. Edward did not attempt to 
light his clay. Before long, Gibson and Abercrombie joined us. 
Edward and Robert saw that they were provided with albums. I 
think we all felt bound by an unspoken conspiracy not to let our 
hosts down; there were moments when we dared not catch each 
other’s eyes. Last, Mr Farmer came—or was driven—in, uncomfort- 
able in a thick suit and a collar. He sat down and perspired, and said 
the missus would soon have supper ready. We made conversation. 

Then, for the first time since heaven knows when, the double- 
doors were flung open by our Hostess. She had discarded her apron, 
and stood in full bombazine welcoming us to the supper-table, as if 
she had not already met her Guests at the front door. 

And what a supper-table! Mrs Poyser herself could not but have 
approved. The long table had been dragged into the middle of the 
room, and the dining-chairs were ranged along both sides; witn Mr 
Farmer’s armchair at the top, and Mrs Farmer’s at the bottom. | 
found myself seated at my Host’s right hand, some poet or other 
beside me. The table was loaded with huge shapes of food, a ham, a 
great joint of beef, a raised pie and birds, among dishes of butter and 
pickles and salads, and sauce-boats of dressing, and slabs of home- 
made bread. And if ever sideboard groaned that sideboard did, with 


fruit-tarts and trifles and cheesecakes, and at least two flagons of my 
favourite rough cider. 
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We fell to. To pick at the food would have been to insult Mrs 
Farmer, presiding with complacent ceremony at the far end, press- 
ing us to this and that, passing down platefuls that could not, in mere 
courtesy, be ignored, rising from time to time, an outsize Hebe, to 
replenish our tankards from yet another Reheboam of cider. At first 
the clatter of knives and forks took the place of conversation; but 


__ tankard by tankard the talk flowed with the drink. It was a very hot 


night. As tongues wagged and self-consciousness waned, Mr Farmer 
took off his collar. 

‘Father!’ from his scandalized Better Half. 

‘Can’t help it, mother, I’m sweaty!’ he beamed; and took off his 
coat. 

For the rest of the meal he sat at ease in his shirt-sleeves, his tongue 
loosed with the best. Mrs Farmer disapproved, but her party was 
being a success. All her poets were laughing and chattering about 
her. Meats were removed, trifles and tarts demolished in quarts of 
cream, tankards refilled again and yet again. At last she rose 
majestically, and from the sideboard produced an enormous Stilton 
in an advanced stage of ripeness. It was offered to the poets sitting 
beside her, and travelled down the board till it reached our end. | 
helped myself modestly, and presented it to Mr Farmer, now chuck- 
ling fruitily and showing his black teeth. He winked at me as he dug 
in his knife. 

‘I likes it,’ he said, ‘when they looks out o’ their little winders and 
wags their tails, but I don’t like it when they squeals between my 
teeth.’ 

‘Father!’ 

What did it matter? Everyone was wiping his eyes with laughter, 
and we finished the meal with the cheese. Mrs Farmer rose. I rose, 
and Helen rose, and Elinor Frost. Mr Farmer rose. The Poets at- 
tempted to rise, relapsed on to their seats, and regarded each other 
with comical consternation. They were perfectly sober, though ex- 
ceedingly gay; but the gallons of strong cider, against which I had 
been inoculated, had gone to their legs, and not one of them could 
stand without support. I saw Edward and Robert stagger to their 
feet, clutch each other, and go down; they rose again with great 
caution, clinging together. On the other side of the table Gibson and 
Abercrombie were behaving similarly. Two brace of poets staggered 
out into the moon-light and went hilariously homeward like two 
sets of Siamese Twins. I have boasted ever since of the night when | 
drank all the poets in Gloucestershire under the table. 
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A Visit to William Blake 
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Last night I found that door in Golden Square 

Where the prophet lives with his cloudy population, 
Knocked, asked the naked lady, Does Blake live here? 
I saw the girls in lovely copulation, 

And Blake as he tossed those angels from his hair: 
Shut the door, I said, You will shock the nation. 


Outside the hands began 

To assemble the engines of that iron Satan 
Erected Golgonooza and for gain; 

But I lay there within that secret Eden 

As mild as mild, while girls of furious gold 
Laughed as they watched my embryo unfold. 


Blue-lipped my Spectre rose and rapped for order. 
The bards and bawds in their beds began to freeze. 
Red-haired my Anima no proud marauder 

Cried: Empire’s no more; the lion and wolf shall cease! 


The birthpangs of a world blazed in that room 
Shaped like a heart, and then the rhythm started, 
Systole and diastole, the pulse of birth 

To split the seedbox of my dream and scatter 
Those angel’s teeth upon the waiting earth. 
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a novelist. Unlike George Eliot, who proclaimed scientific mater- 
ialism as a philosopher and a Nonconformist moralism in her 
novels, Simone de Beauvoir is consistent: her novels and her essays 
expound in their different ways the same view of life. She is not as 
good a novelist as George Eliot, but she is a better philosopher, and 
she is one of the most interesting exponents of the roman 4 thése. 
Simone de Beauvoir was born in 1908 and educated at the 
Sorbonne; and she was a teacher of philosophy for twelve years 
until, in 194%, she became a professional writer. She has since been 
closely connected with Jean-Paul Sartre and his magazine Les Temps 
Modernes, but strictly speaking she is not, as she is sometimes called, 
Sartre’s ‘disciple’, for on several crucial issues her thoughts are both 
at variance with and more original than his. She is none the less an 
Existentialist. 

The central problem of philosophy for her is freedom. She believes 
that freedom is at once a fact and a value; that man is free but must 
yet strive to be free. This is manifestly a paradoxical belief. Simone 
de Beauvoir is aware of this paradox; she is perhaps a little proud of 
it, since the paradox has an honoured place in continental philo- 
sophy. In plain terms what she means, | think, is this: every man is 
free in the sense that his will is free; determinism is false; but every 
man is nevertheless subject to many internal and external con- 
straints from which he can only win his freedom by a positive effort. 
That effort, she believes, is eminently worth making, because free- 
dom is the first and most important of all values. 

Together with many other philosophers, Simone de Beauvoir 
regards the freedom of the will as a necessary condition of morality. 
I am not sure that it is, but it is difficult to deny. If the will were not 
free, no one could properly be blamed for anything he did, because 
an offender could always plead: ‘I couldn’t help doing it.’ Without 
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free-will it seems there ‘cannot be moral responsibility. Simone de — 
Beauvoir is a passionate believer in moral responsibility. ‘Chacun — 
est responsable de tout devant tous,’ she quotes at the beginning of 3 
her novel Le Sang des Autres, and the words might serve as an © 
epigraph for all her work. 

Not only does she consider determinism false, she disapproves of 
it because she believes it breeds an attitude of passive resignation 
towards evil. Assuredly many philosophers, especially English philo- 
sophers, have accepted determinism without relinquishing the habit 
of condemning sinners, but the thoroughgoing determinist ought, 
like Maupassant, to forbear to blame. Simone de Beauvoir does not 
admire Maupassant. She prefers Sade, and has indeed written a series 
of articles entitled Faut-il Briler Sade? praising that industrious 
pornographer for no other reason than that he yearned for a moral 
justification for all he did and wrote in spite of the fact that he 
believed in a simple form of determinism which rendered justifica- 
tion meaningless. Evidently Simone de Beauvoir would rather an il- 
logical moralist than a logical cynic. I am afraid this preference will 
seem to the foreign reader extraordinarily ‘un-French’. 

It is not that Simone de Beauvoir has no misgivings about the free- 
dom of the will. Determinism, she realizes, is a much more comfort- 
able doctrine. For if the determinist cannot reasonably blame others, 
neither need he blame himself. To believe in the freedom of the will 
is to acknowledge one’s own responsibility and one’s own guilt, 
which is not a pleasant thing to acknowledge—it generates Angst 
and even in certain cases the desire for punishment or masochism. 
In thus discerning the dark side of the libertarian picture, Simone 
de Beauvoir is a typical Existentialist. She is remarkable among 
Existentialists in finding more cause for rejoicing than dismay in the 
freedom of the will. If the will is free, the future is ‘open’, and it is 
possible for men to break away from their bondage to the past, 
because although the shackles are strong, they are not unbreakable. 

‘People like to believe that virtue is easy,’ she writes in L’Existen- 
tialisme et la Sagesse des Nations. ‘And they resign themselves, with- 
out much difficulty, to the thought that virtue is impossible. What 
they hate to realize is that it is possible but difficult.’ 

Does this mean that Simone de Beauvoir is ‘preaching’? To some 
extent, yes. Her powers as an analytical philosopher are abundantly 
demonstrated in her essay Pour une Morale de L’Ambiguité, but 
unlike the best modern English writers on ethics, unlike R. M. Hare, 
for instance, or C. D. Broad, Simone de Beauvoir does not stop short 
at analysis. She wishes to influence conduct. Her philosophy, as she 
puts it, ‘réclame de I’homme une tension constante’. 
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In her essay Littérature et Métaphysique, Simone de Beauvoir ex- 
plains that her novels are complementary to her theoretical writings. 
She admits that the very expression ‘metaphysical novel’ is alarming 
and that it would be foolish to imagine an Aristotelian, a Spinozistic 
or even a Leibnizian novel, because all those systems ‘exclude sub- 
jectivity and temporality’. On the other hand, she suggests that a 
philosopher who fully admits subjectivity and temporality is almost 
bound to become, however reluctantly, with Plato and Hegel and 
Kierkegaard, a literary artist. The form of the novel has a particular 
attraction for the Existentialist, because ‘only the novel allows a 
writer to evoke the original jaillissement of existence’. She pleads 
for the metaphysical novel to be given its due place beside the 
psychological novel, suggesting that it has the same claim to our ac- 
ceptance and may be judged in much the same way: ‘if a psycho- 
logical novel set out to illustrate Ribot or Freud, it would be worth- 
less; but if psychological principles are assimilated into an artistic 
whole, it will succeed. Proust, as a disciple of Ribot, bores us, he tells 
us nothing; but Proust, the true novelist, reveals truths unperceived 
by the theorists of his time.’ In her own novels, Simone de Beauvoir 
says she does not attempt to expound on the literary level principles 
already established on the philosophical level, but to present those 
aspects of ‘metaphysical experience’ which could not otherwise be 
communicated, a vision of reality ‘dans son integrité’. Of the three 
novels she has published to date, the one which most fully achieves 
her ends is, I think, Le Sang des Autres. 

The central characters of Le Sang des Autres are Blomart, a man of 
bourgeois birth who, in the 1930’s, joins the Communist Party, and 
Héléne, a young confectioner who, despite her humble origins, 
hankers after the Absolute. She tells Blomart: ‘When I was a girl, I 
believed in God. It was wonderful; something was demanded of me 
every instant. Then it appeared to me that I simply had to exist. It 
was a necessity.’ Blomart replies: ‘I think your trouble is that you 
imagine the reasons for living must come down to you from heaven 
ready made. The truth is that they are for us to create.’ Unfortun- 
ately, Héléne creates a reason for living by falling in love with 
Blomart. He rejects her, and she goes off with an ageing voluptuary. 
But she comes to Blomart’s flat for the abortion (a scene described 
in Zolaesque detail). Compassion stirs love in Blomart’s heart, but 
war breaks out and he is sent to the Maginot Line. Héléne follows 
him, only to be sent back. She arranges a soft job for him in Paris, 
and cannot understand why he does not want to leave the Front. 
She thinks that their love ought to matter more than patriotism. The 
defeat of France isolates her in Paris. She accepts a German pro- 
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tector, but one evening over dinner she experiences a sudden con- 
version. She realizes the evil of Nazism and joins the Resistance. She 
is reunited with Blomart, but soon afterwards she is killed on a 
Resistance mission. The book ends with Blomart contemplating her 
dead body, thinking of his love: ‘But if only I dedicate myself to the 
defence of that supreme good . . . freedom, then my passion will not 
have been useless. You have not given me peace; but why should I 
want peace? You have given me the courage to accept for ever the 
hazards and the Angst, to bear my crimes and the guilt which will 
torment me eternally. There is no other way.’ 

What I think important in this novel is not its obviously Existen- 
tialist features: the emphasis on courage, Angst and guilt, or the 
glorification of the French Resistance. The trouble with most 
‘Sartrian’ writers is that they can find nothing but the French 
Resistance to glorify, and their interest in courage, Angst and guilt 
is so obsessive that it is often positively wearisome. The important 
theme of Le Sang des Autres is to be found in Blomart’s words to 
Héléne: ‘the reasons for living are for us to create.’ It is usual for 
Existentialists to describe the world, or at any rate our existence in 
the world, as absurd, which is another way of saying that life has no 
meaning. As against this notion of absurdity, Simone de Beauvoir 
holds that our existence is ‘ambiguous’, by which she means that it 
has no one definite meaning, but many possible meanings. The mean- 
ing of life is whatever each one of us can discover or create for him- 
self: ‘le sens . . . doit sans cesse se conquérir’; once more it is a ques- 
tion of effort. In Pour une Morale de L’Ambiguité, Simone de 
Beauvoir argues that moral values also exist only in so far as men 
create them: there is no God to give commandments, no moral law 
revealed to the eye of the reason, and therefore ‘on devra chaque fois 
inventer a neuf un mode d’action qui porte en soi sa justification.’ 

Héléne in Le Sang des Autres thirsts for the Absolute. This again 
is a fairly common condition among Existentialist heroes, but 
Simone de Beauvoir sees, what Sartre (a child of Protestant birth) 
ignores, that the Absolute is only a substitute for God, and that 
metaphysical needs are psychologically the same as religious needs 
This is most forcefully shown in Simone de Beauvoir’s second (and 
most popular) novel Tous Les Hommes Sont Mortels, where the 
heroine Régine pursues and seduces a pathetic lunatic because she 
believes he is immortal. Régine has every worldly satisfaction —love 
fame, money, beauty and the rest—but she dreads death and lon s 
for the ineffable something which faith alone can give SANE 
Helene who solves the problem of life by a noble death, Régine, 
having learned that death is a mercy, is left with a life to live, sha 
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in Tous Les Hommes Sont Mortels the end, as in Mr Eliot’s poem, 
‘n’est que le commencement’. 

It might well be possible to derive from some of Simone de 
Beauvoir’s writings the suspicion that she is really on the side of 
our own angels, a champion of Broad Church uplift if not indeed, 
with all her talk of virtue and effort and salvation, of muscular 
Evangelicalism. She is nothing of the kind. She is a moralist, but by 
Christian or even by traditional humanistic standards, she is an ex- 
ceedingly perverse one. How perverse can be most easily shown by 
reference to her novel L’Invitée. Like Sartre’s Huis Clos, L’Invitée 
has for its plot the conventional triangle made into a circle by the 
intrusion of homosexuality. A theatrical couple, Francoise and 
Pierre, are happily in love. They have passed their first youth, and 
they are not married, but apart from ‘insignificant’ unfaithfulness, 
they are sufficient to each other. Xaviére, a young girl from the pro- 
vinces, visits them in Paris. To the reader’s astonishment— for it is 
evident by the end of the first chapter that Xaviére is an intolerable 
little bitch—Francoise and Pierre invite her to live with them. As 
her behaviour worsens, their love for Xaviére grows. Francoise, who 
wonders wretchedly whether Xaviere loves her in return, becomes 
ill, and in the nursing home she elicits from the girl those signs of 
tenderness she desires. She gets better and for a time the three 
friends live together happily, the love of Francoise and of Pierre for 
Xaviere Platonic but declared. The question inevitably arises: will 
Xaviere sleep with Pierre? She does not. She sleeps with a boy named 
Gerbert instead. Thereupon, to facilitate Pierre’s progress with 
Xaviére, Francoise carries Gerbert off to the Alps. It is no good. 
Pierre is called up for the Army, and Francoise realizes that Xaviére 
has destroyed the one thing that gave meaning to her life, her re- 
lationship with Pierre, and she kills the girl. The last words of the 
book concern the murder she has done: ‘No one could condemn her 
or absolve her. Her act belonged to no one but herself. “It is 1 who 
desire it.” It was her own will which was being accomplished; there 
was nothing now that divided her from herself. At last she had 
chosen. She had chosen herself.’ 

The reader must not mistake the moral of L’Invitée. Simone de 
Beauvoir is not attacking homosexuality, and she is certainly not 
suggesting (as some English and American novelists do) that homo- 
sexuality justifies killing. Her views on this subject are made quite 
clear in Le Deuxiéme Sexe (a long and prodigiously learned study of 
woman’s place in society) where Simone de Beauvoir writes: ‘Like 
all human behaviour, homosexuality may lead to deception, dis- 
equilibrium, frustration, falsehood, or, on the other hand, it may be 
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the source of richly rewarding experiences, according to the manner 
of its expression in actual living.’ 

The moral of L’Invitée is contained in its final paragraph. 
Francoise has chosen. To choose is the moral act. In doing what she 
does, Francoise reveals herself as a moral being. From the point of 
view of Simone de Beauvoir’s ethics, it does not matter what 
Francoise has chosen. For in the absence of any criterion beyond the 
values each of us makes for himself, there is no means of judging 
whether Francoise (or anyone else) has done right or wrong. I am 
bound to say this seems to me an unsatisfactory moral theory. 
Simone de Beauvoir says that Francoise cannot be condemned be- 
cause she has chosen. I think everyone else would say that Francoise 
could not be condemned if she had not chosen, if the act which 
killed Xaviére had been an involuntary act; deliberate acts are pre- 
cisely those most of us do condemn. Simone de Beauvoir turns com- 
mon-sense ethics up-side down; that is why I have called her a 
moralist, but an exceedingly perverse one. 

And yet to criticize her as a moralist is not necessarily to attack 
her as a novelist, even though her philosophy and her art are de- 
liberately wechselbegriffe. One can disagree with her, and still ap- 
preciate her as an artist. In fact, it is only where she has failed to 
assimilate her philosophy to her art, where she breaks her own rules 
for the success of the mataphysical novel, that Simone de Beauvoir 
disappoints us. I think she has not fully assimilated her theory of 
the freedom of the will, and that she is guilty of using the novel to 
demonstrate a preconceived doctrine of indeterminism in much the 
same way as Zola and his like used the novel to demonstrate a pre- 
conceived doctrine of determinism. Because the naturalistic 
novelists believed that all human thoughts and actions are subject 
to psychological laws, the thoughts and actions of their characters 
are predictable. In Simone de Beauvoir’s novels the behaviour of the 
leading characters, at any rate, is constantly unpredictable, the 
reader is surprised by each new thought and deed of Francoise, for 
example, and Héléne, and sooner or later that surprise gives way to 
bewilderment or incredulity. The most penetrating comment I have 
read on unpredictability in the novel has been made by Elizabeth 
Bowen: 

‘Roughly, the action of a character should be unpredictable before 
it has been shown, inevitable when it has been shown. In the first 
half of the novel, the unpredictability should be the more striking. 
In the second half the inevitability should be the more striking. 

‘(Most exceptions to this are, however, masierpiece-novels. In 
War and Peace, L’Education Sentimentale and A la Recherche do 
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Temps Perdu unpredictability dominates right up to the end.)’? 

I should not myself have chosen L’Education Sentimentale as an 
example of the novel in which ‘unpredictability dominates right up 
to the end’. On the contrary, one of the most important differences 
between Flaubert and Proust is that Flaubert’s characters have from 
the outset a certain psychological ‘core’, in relation to which their 
development is intelligible, whereas Proust discovers the ‘core’ of his 
characters, if at all, only after he has developed them.? 

Nevertheless Miss Bowen’s point is a very important one. There 
are several reasons why it is true, but I shall suggest only one: as.a 
general rule, we resist unpredictability in the novel, because be- 
haviour that is persistently unpredictable is incomprehensible in 
terms of our conception of life, and what is incomprehensible even- 
tually becomes tedious. But a master like Tolstoi alters our concep- 
tion of life as we read him, and we find ourselves modifying the 
standards by which we had previously calculated. Simone de 
Beauvoir is not, alas, a Tolstoi, and what in his novels is a charac- 
teristic of their greatness is in hers a fault, as characteristics of the 
genius often are in the talented. And yet she remains an original and 
interesting writer, who has succeeded, where so many others have 
foundered, in making metaphysics readable. 


1 Collected Impressions (page 252). 


2 Jacques Riviére says something like this in Nouvelles Etudes (page 204): 
‘Proust’s analysis of human feeling is entirely new. French novelists before 
Proust had started their work on human feeling from a definite conception of 
consciousness to which they were obliged to return at the end of their books. 
_. . Proust repudiated all psychological entities, and his starting point was 
pure experience. Assuredly, he worked towards a law, which he formulated 
as soon as he discerned it, but he was always willing to abandon it and forget 
it as soon as he saw emerging another law which contradicted it.’ (See also 
Riviere by Martin Turnell, page 55.) 
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Letter from Oxford 
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t this season, and in this city, the air is tense and chill with 
spring. Oxford is never really quiet; and now the gathering 
rooks, as raucous as clockwork, are beginning to tangle and 
untidy the branches of the high trees in the Meadows and in Mag- 
dalen deer-park. Our winter sleep has been short this year, and not 
deep. Autumn lasted until Boxing Day and beyond; and the cold 
snap which brought skaters and an ice-yacht on to the broad flood 
of Port Meadow has gone as swiftly as it came. 

These recent months have been filled with an unusual stir and 
hurry, for the radio and television units of the BBC have been fre- 
quent visitors. This term, too, one has been able to read with a cer- 
tain degree of interest the newspaper reports of the latest ‘Oxford 
Hoax’. Such a hoax, which generally involves someone pretending 
to be someone else, is as much an item of news to the majority of 
people inside Oxford as to those outside. | think this fact ought to be 
mentioned because one has the impression, when reading outside 
reports of local happenings, that journalists and audience alike 
imagine a ferment, a seething of excitement in the University at 
some trivial plot or small event. On the contrary, the most usual 
reaction is one of simulated detachment, of bored indifference. One 
may not condone such an attitude. Indeed, to older and wiser heads 
such adolescent poses and affectations may seem but faintly amusing. 
But it is still a point worth emphasizing that in such a very large 
community, composed of so many diverse elements ‘yoked by 
violence together’, what goes on in the next room or at the other end 
of the town might as well be happening in another climate, another 
sphere. Most people, perhaps, have this conception of life at the 
University: of the quiet scholarly lives of the minority contrasted 
with the frantic, almost defiant, bustle of the mass of the student 
population, a mass which cannot easily be separated into its parts. 
But it is not like this. Not only the College Fellow in his garden, 
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silent between bells, but also the young student, the poet, maybe, 
hunched in his mackintosh on the top of a bus in the Banbury Road, 
sits apart from the crowd. Or he follows in the wake of a vision of 
life that goes before him and which he cannot grasp, a cloud by day 
and a pillar of fire by night. 

For it is a commonplace that, to each man, the world is what he 
sees and makes. The sportsman, the young man who ‘knows all the 
right people’, the girl who finds her work too much for her, all who 
rub shoulders in this City and this University, build—and have built 
for them —a world in which their neighbour has little part or place. 
Nevertheless, for the majority, living and studying within the 
bounds of a moderate State or College grant, there are common meet- 
ing—and passing—places; the lecture-room, the ‘Scala’ cinema in 
Walton Street, the ‘Stowaway’ for a meal at night. Here, and in the 
wide or narrow streets, the flood of living eddies and tugs and seldom 
runs slack. Such is the abundant traffic that a newcomer to Oxford 
sees and hears. 

But what of each separate link in this unending chain, each knot 
of a body, or a mind that says ‘I’? The doctor’s son from Cheshire, or 
the police-constable’s son from a Worcestershire village, who have 
great expectations, though as yet small claim, to be called poets: to 
the one and the other of these Oxford is a succession of traffic and 
broad walks, of the river-smells, and the smell of petrol and tar: of 
the clouds, as quiet and heavy as snow, sliding and lifting from the 
gables and narrow roofs in Holywell. But inside this, each knows a 
couple of familiar rooms, two or three close friends and a circle of 
acquaintances. In fact, whether he likes it or not, the young Oxford 
poet and writer finds himself a member of a small mutual insurance 
group; so does the actor or the sportsman. It is inevitable that in 
such an environment a person who has any capacity at all for friend- 
ship should gather to himself a small tight shell of people. But only a 
very unenterprising person would keep his head drawn down inside 
the whole time. 

From the outside all cliques and societies doubtless appear equally 
brittle, equally sterile. But from within, if one knows their growth, 
senses the changes of atmosphere, of pressure, they offer more 
chances of life than might appear. At the present time the young 
writers in Oxford happen to like each other, enjoy one another’s 
company for the pictures or a pub. Most of them turn up to the 
Poetry Society or the English Club each week to hear visiting poets 
and authors read their own work and to talk about it. They also 
criticize, abuse, and occasionally praise each other’s work as it ap- 
pears in manuscript or print. 
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This is how they see themselves; but ‘how others see us’ has 
always been the rub. And big words in strange mouths are unpalat- 
able. The Oxford Literary Scene, as it is sometimes called, has been 
severely criticized by the Cambridge journal Granta in a review of 
Oxford Poetry, 1953: 

‘For at least a generation, Oxford poets have inhabited a club at- 
mosphere in which they have glorified incompetence by calling it 
“modern” or “neurotic”, and magnified defects by congratulating 
each other on them.’ 

Incompetence there may very well be; but it is certainly true to 
say that, over the past two or three years at least, there has been 
little of the self-congratulatory spirit in the neighbourhood. As 
Bacon once said: ‘There is no such flatterer as is a man’s self, and 
there is no such remedy against flattery of a man’s self as the liberty 
of a friend’. There does seem to be quite general agreement that each 
artist, young or old, must work out his own salvation, must cut his 
own path; and that only those with the most strength and the most 
courage are likely to get to the end. This has always been the case, 
one supposes, but some decades forget it more readily than others. 
But to give light and encouragement (and this can often come in the 
shape of severe but just criticism) is surely the true ‘liberty of a 
friend’. It may be only a poor and narrow light in this marshy air; 
but in such a case a lantern swung is a surer weapon than the jaw- 
bone of an ass. 

I have said that emphasis is laid on personal exploration; this is 
coupled with a distrust of anything approaching the nature of a 
manifesto. But most agree as to what lines are good to follow, which 
seem to lead the seeker farthest before leaving him on his own. The 
gods whose knees we clutch, one or the other of us, are Yeats, 
Empson, Dylan Thomas, a diverse enough trio. 

If for any reason the Oxford writers consider themselves as a 
Group it is because they have as a nucleus the Fantasy Press. This 
was established about two years ago, at Eynsham near Oxford, by 
the young artist Oscar Mellor and his wife. They began by printing 
a few pamphlets for the University Poetry Society; and the series of 
Fantasy Poets now comprises the names of about twenty young 
writers. Its scope has also been extended beyond the immediate 
bounds of the university to include selections from the work of 
such writers as Kingsley Amis, Donald Davie and Thom Gunn. The 
Press also produces a quarterly magazine New Poems, and has taken 
over from Messrs Blackwell the publication of the annual volume of 
Oxford Poetry. Various of the books and pamphlets have been re- 
viewed in the columns of The New Statesman, The Times Literary 
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Supplement, and Time and Tide. Fantasy publications have a sale not 
only in Oxford but also in Birmingham, Cambridge and London. 

The event that probably attracted the widest attention to Oxford 
writing in general and to the work of the Fantasy Press in particular, 
was the award of the Arts Council prize for 1953 to the young poet 
Elizabeth Jennings whose first book, Poems, was printed and pub- 
lished last year by Oscar Mellor. 

It has always been comparatively easy to get poems published in 
Oxford magazines. But, over the last few years, short-story writers 
have been badly served, finding infrequent and, of necessity, 
cramped space in the pages of Isis. To remedy this, a new magazine 
has recently been brought out, devoted entirely to the publication 
of short stories. Edited by Derek Wilson of Brasenose College and 
printed by Fantasy Press, Signpost invites contributions from un- 
established authors both inside and outside the University. 

But if you are in search of an attack of any sort of melancholia 
Oxford, I suppose, is the place to find it. This city of sun and water 
can prove a shallow forcing-bed of youth and talent and energy. 
And here, amid so many thousands of young people bent on the 
pursuit of love and happiness, here is the place of all places on 
earth to be very lonely and very unhappy. 

One might think that the great strength and appeal of Oxford lay 
in its tradition; that an awareness of this would grant a sense of 
peace and security. But one has found tradition as cold a shadow 
here as in Westminster Abbey. There is small comfort in being 
crowded out by ghosts. Under the chill salty-smelling stone of the 
great Tudor gate-houses, beneath the high rows of portraits in the 
halls, thin-lipped prelates, all evil-looking old men, you are brow- 
beaten by the past. Tradition is carried to the point of parody and 
pathos in the advertisements of tailors and marmalade-makers. 
‘Generations of Oxford Men’ they write, beneath caricatures of 
weedy young lads in knickerbockers and norfolk jackets. To be 
enthusiastic over such traditions requires a particular kind of insen- 
sitivity, a bland refusal to hear the bells and wheels of ambulances 
and fire-engines and heavy lorries shaking the sham and the genuine 
Gothic frontages to a dust. Close by the end of the taxi-rank in the 
Broad a little cross is set into the roadway to mark the place of 
execution of the Oxford martyrs Latimer and Ridley. But to stand 
and contemplate such a spot in the midst of all the traffic would be 
a oats a less glorious, though possibly less lingering, fate for one- 
self. 

Tradition has grown outward, too, beyond the city-boundary. 
There can be no real escape down to Iffley, or northward by Marston 
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4 LETTER FROM OXFORD. 
__ Ferry or Godstow. Even there one is cold-shouldered by the shades 


_ of Arnold and Carroll, bruised by blazered elbows and jaded by the 


so very carefully modulated voices in bar-rooms and along the river- 
bank. And yet there are sudden flashes of delight for the unwary, 
when Merton, seen from the Meadows on a windy spring morning, 


_ Stands hard-cut and glittering; or when the crocuses begin to thrust 


and trim their narrow wicks; and on the chestnut boughs the oiled 


_ buds unravel into leaf. And to have a vision of the rooks and blown 


trees from a high window in Longwall is to see again that ‘towery 
city and branchy between towers’ that Hopkins knew and that 
Keats saw once in his life and loved: ‘This Oxford I have no doubt is 
the finest city in the world—it is full of old Gothic buildings— 
Spires — Towers — Quadrangles—Cloisters—Groves, etc, and is sur- 
rounded with more clear streams than ever I saw together.’ 

But Keats came to Oxford in the Long Vacation when Oxford, 
left to itself, was breathing its own air and all its hosts, broken and 
scattered, were in their homes or wandering in search of strange 
strands. It is worthy of notice, one feels, that the so-called ‘Oxford 
Poet’ is living away from the university for at least six months of the 
year. So the boy born and brought up in Worcestershire or York- 
shire is still to all intents a local boy. He does not, unless he is very 
unfortunate, lose touch with his home ground. His roots still ache 
for their soil. And the poem he writes or publishes in Oxford may 
well have been conceived during a ramble over the Lickey Hills or 
round by Bewdley and the Severn. He is probably left more to his 
own devices than is his young contemporary who lives and works 
and frequents the literary circles in, say London or Edinburgh. 
Oxford is essentially a place of meeting and parting. She stands 
steady amid the rush and swirl of form and fashion, dressed in her 
own garb and full of her own song. Keats and Arnold and Hopkins 
have spoken; and what they have said can scarcely be wished unsaid. 
Anyway 

‘The words of Mercurie 
Are harsh after the songs of Apollo. 
You that way: we this way.’ 
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Sir, 
Some months ago, in common with a number of university col- 
leagues, I experienced a sense of excitement and keen anticipation 
when two new English literary reviews were announced. Their ap- 
pearance seemed particularly opportune in view of the demise of 
Horizon, Penguin New Writing, and several ‘little reviews’. My own 
anticipations have been fulfilled, in large measure, both by The 
London Magazine and by Encounter, yet | have been dismayed by 
certain signs of hostility which each seems to show towards univer- 
sity critics. Mr T. S. Eliot, in his message published in the February 
number of The London Magazine, says that ‘the type of magazine 
from the lack of which we suffer is neither that which provides a 
vehicle of expression for critics occupying university posts nor that 
which endeavours to elevate the Public Taste’. | am only concerned 
here with the academic journal, and Mr Eliot appears to imply a con- 
trast to it when he asks for a publication ‘which will boldly assume 
the existence of a public interested in serious literature, and eager to 
be kept in touch with current literature and with criticism of that 
literature by the most exacting standards’. Perhaps Mr Eliot wished 
to suggest no more than that sufficient ‘learned’ periodicals already 
exist. If so, this is simply not true, as shown by the gap of one or two 
years, in most cases, between acceptance of a contribution and pub- 
lication. On the other hand, Mr Eliot’s words can be interpreted as 
meaning that criticism which displays ‘the most exacting standards’ 
is not written by university critics. This is certainly the impression 
given by Mr Stephen Spender, the co-editor of Encounter, who wrote 
in the issue of last November: ‘Criticism is the substitute muse of the 
universities which is let loose like a watch-dog in the young writer’s 
soul by teachers who equate literature with sanitary engineering’. 
These remarks by Mr Eliot and Mr Spender suggest the following 
comments: 


1 Some university critics admittedly have no conception of the 
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nature of criticism or of creative writing; but even in the smaller 
provincial universities and university colleges there are teaching 
members of staff whose own poetry or prose has aroused the admira- 
tion of many non-university critics, including Mr Spender. Such 
academes may surely be thought to have a firm grasp of sound 
critical standards and of the nature of imaginative writing. Their 
criticism can in no sense be described as their ‘substitute muse’, nor 
does it fall short of ‘the most exacting standards’. 

2 To possess accurate factual knowledge is not in itself a disad- 


_ vantage for the literary critic. Mr Spender’s belief that Baudelaire 


lived during the Commune (v The Creative Element) hardly inspires 
confidence in his other pronouncements on this poet, and indeed his 
review of Martin Turnell’s book on Baudelaire in your March num- 
ber cannot, in my opinion, stand comparison with the ‘academic’ 
review of the same book in The Times Literary Supplement for 26 
February. 

3, Critics writing from inside the universities, and those who write 
from outside them, might both benefit from a more ready exchange 
of ideas and comparison of critical aims. Perhaps a future number 
of The London Magazine will make such an exchange possible. A 
forum on literary criticism, with both university and non-university 
contributors, might reveal a surprising amount of common ground. 

4 The practice of criticism can only benefit from an increased 
understanding of the principles of creation. This seems to me to be 
one reason why both academic and non-academic criticism in France 
achieves such a consistently high standard. Certainly, the university 
critic who is not himself a creative writer could benefit considerably 
from an exchange of ideas with practising writers. But I would also 
suggest that writers who practise criticism would in many cases im- 
prove the quality of this criticism by more contact with university 
critics. All critics should possess sensibility and knowledge, and I 
take it that only rarely does either type of critic discussed here 
possess, or even claim to possess, both qualities in adequate 
measure. 

Finally, it is only fair to point out that The London Magazine an- 
nounces the name of at least one occupant of a university chair of 
literature in the list of its future contributors. I for one would be 
pleased to accept this fact as a happy augury for the future. 


University of Southampton John Cruickshank 
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THE CASTLE (Definitive Edition) by Franz Kafka. Translated by Willa 
and Edwin Muir, with additional material translated by Eithne 
Wilkins and Ernst Kaiser. (Secker and Warburg. 1s.) 


This edition gives us, for the first time in English, two and a half ad- 
ditional chapters, fifteen pages of fragments and about fifty pages 
of passages deleted by Kafka. The inclusion of these deleted passages 
reflects an excess of reverence which would have amused the author, 
but the additional chapters are a welcome gift. Not only are they of 
interest in themselves, but they help us immensely to know what the 
book is about. And any reader of Kafka must be grateful for assist- 
ance. It is a fortunate coincidence too that this edition appears so 
soon after the publication of Kafka’s Letters to Milena and Gustav 
Janouch’s Conversations with Kafka. The Castle was written be- 
tween 1921 and 1922, when Kafka the Jew was desperately in love 
with Milena Jesenska, a married woman and a Christian; the Letters 
to Milena give us a glowing transcript of the state of mind from 
which the novel sprang. By a happy chance Gustav Janouch met 
Kafka in the same period and recorded the conversation of the man 
absorbed in Milena and the book she precipitated. 

The affair with Milena intensified Kafka’s awareness of the infinite 
possibilities inherent in every situation. The obstacles between them 
multiply, each generating its black swarm of disturbing possibilities 
—his Jewishness, passport difficulties, trains, lack of sleep, her 
husband, office obligations, his sister's wedding. . . . How they pile 
up, self-perpetuating, amoeba-like, infinite, beyond human compre- 
hension and endurance, eventually forcing from Kafka this involun- 
tary cry of despair which we know as The Castle. Involuntary yet 
controlled, for Kafka the artist is involved and detached at the same 
time— ‘You don’t seem to realize, Milena, that we're standing side 
by side, watching this creature on the ground which is me.’ This 
creature which is K. in the novel, engaged in interminable conversa- 
tions which prove that though black is certainly black yet it may 
very well be white or pink or blue, that when we advance we of 
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course go forward but, considered from another angle, may actually 


be going back or to the side or. . . . The perpetual possibilities hook 
on to each other, hook upon hook upon hook, until the mind reels 
and either reason or the novel goes out of the window. If we are still 
with Kafka it means we have slipped off the pivot of reason, not to 
fall but to explore with him the dark region beyond human percep- 
tion and explanation. Nobody can understand The Castle—rational- 
ly. For it is not an allegorical communication but an expressive re- 
sponse to experience. “The pen,’ said Kafka to Janouch, ‘is not an in- 
strument but an organ of the writer’s.’ 

Though Kafka’s world may seem nonsensical by rational stan- 
dards, it is merely his way of saying reason is not enough. He 
modestly believes our perceptions cover only part of reality, not the 
whole. When Janouch suggested that Picasso is a wilful distortionist, 
Kafka replied, ‘I do not think so. He only registers the deformities 
which have not yet penetrated our consciousness. Art is a mirror 
which goes “fast”, like a watch—sometimes’. Beyond the limits of 
conscious perception lies the missing part of life, irresistibly attrac- 
tive, fearful because unknown — the Castle itself, giving out on the 
telephone ‘one high but resonant sound which vibrated on the ear as 
if it were trying to penetrate beyond mere hearing’. Kafka starts 
from what he describes (in his diary at the time) as ‘the shifting 
frontier that lies between ordinary life and the terror that would 
seem more real’, and he suffers heroically, pursuing with bared per- 
ceptions the infinite possibilities that would seem more real. His 
work is an assault on this no man’s land which is every man’s. Even 
the inaccessible gods in the Castle are a projection of his ambition, 
a goal which every man may possibly reach and certainly the state 
of divine harmony from which every man has fallen. 

Anyone coming to the novel for the first time must be discon- 
certed by K.’s ready acceptance of all people and all events. When, 
for instance, two complete strangers report to him and say they are 
his old assistants he does not scratch his head and laugk or ignore 
them, as we might expect him to do: ‘ “What?” said K., “are you my 
old assistants whom I told to follow me and whom I am expecting?” 
They answered in the affirmative. ‘‘That’s good,” observed K. after 
a short pause. “I’m glad you’ve come.”’ The ‘short pause’ betrays 
Kafka’s awareness of human imperfection. In the supra-human 
realm there are no accidents, nothing is to be denied. ‘Accidents only 
exist in our heads,’ said Kafka to Janouch, ‘in our limited percep- 
tions. They are the reflections of the limits of our knowledge.’ In the 
novel K. behaves like the girl in Nathanael West’s The Day of the 
Locust, to whom, ‘without any noticeable transition, possibilities 
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became probabilities and wound up as inevitabilities’. Everything 
that happens or can happen to K. seems inevitable because he has 
passed the frontier into the region where our fragmentary aware- 
ness becomes complete awareness, where all is one, negative merely 
the other side of positive, nothing is accidental and all contradic- 
tions are resolved. Each facet of this unity is of importance to the 
whole, so everything must be accepted and treated with equal 
gravity. ‘Any unimportant alteration in the most unimportant things 
can be a serious disturbance,’ K. is told (in the new section of the 
novel). So exposure to the perpetual possibilities of life is justified, 
for they are in fact inevitabilities that lead one across the frontier. 

K. crosses the frontier but cannot go far enough. He is aware of 
the Castle, the focal point of all the inevitabilities, as man is instinc- 
tively aware of ultimate harmony, the lost unity behind diversity. 
But he cannot reach it. He sees it in the distance, aloof, sublimely 
indifferent — ‘When K. looked at the Castle, often it seemed to him as 
if he were observing someone who sat quietly there in front of him 
gazing, not lost in thought and so oblivious to everything, but free 
and untroubled, as if he were alone with nobody to observe him... .’ 
Conscious effort merely dims the vision— ‘The longer he looked, the 
less he could make out and the deeper everything was lost in the 
twilight.’ For conscious effort prolongs man’s separation from the 
unconscious universe; every act of will expresses and strengthens 
self-consciousness and leads man further from his lost state of om- 
niscient innocence. K. is on the human treadmill, getting nowhere 
just as fast as he tries to get somewhere, while the Castle on the hill 
seems to regard him with (to adapt a phrase of Faulkner’s) ‘the mild 
inscrutability of cattle or of gods’. 

In the new chapters of the novel we find that K. gains the privilege 
(at last, at last) of an interview with a Castle official spending the 
night in the village. As the official gradually reveals how K. can win 
his case, simply by ‘stumbling into this opportunity in utter help- 
lessness’, K. gives way to natural fatigue and falls asleep and hears 
nothing. This is not the cheap irony of an author mocking his 
creature. The superb artistry of this incident becomes apparent if we 
realize that the story is still being told from K.’s point of view, 
though he is unconscious. It is because he is unconscious, given over 
to nature, that his triumph is possible. He has indeed stumbled into 
this opportunity in utter helplessness. He is not aware of success, 
but unawareness is the pre-requisite of revelation. This is the pro- 
foundest irony of all, the ironical situation of man, successful only 
when he stops trying to succeed. When K. awakens he is still fallibly 
human, but Kafka has brilliantly symbolized the way to salvation 
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without violating the truth that it cannot ever be apparent to K.’s 
imperfect human consciousness. 
‘My stories,’ said Kafka to Janouch, ‘are a kind of closing one’s 
_ eyes.’ K. sees clearly only when his eyes-are closed in sleep; he has 
' returned to the primal harmony before man ate of the Tree and ‘the 
eyes of them both were opened and they knew that they were 
naked’. The Castle is the despairing cry of a man, yearning for that 
first instinctive state of grace, who knows himself a prisoner in his 
own unbreakable circle of yearning. ‘Sometimes,’ said Kafka to 
Milena, ‘Sometimes I believe I understand the Fall of Man as no one 
else.’ 
IDRIS PARRY 


A LAYMAN’s LOVE OF LETTERS by G. M. Trevelyan, 0.M. (Longman. 
11s. 6d.) 


Dr Trevelyan insists both in his title and in the first of his Clark 
Lectures, on his amateur status. ‘I am only a layman—not a profes- 
sional scholar or critic at all.’ This claim is true only in a specialized 
sense: Dr Trevelyan is a professional scholar not of literature but of 
its sister subject history. He may not be a literary critic but he is a 
man of literature in the widest sense because he is a writer of high 
achievement and wide influence. But the amateur status which he 
claims enables him in these lectures to wander over wide tracts of 
English literature with freedom and enthusiasm, to wander as a man 
who walks for pleasure to exercise his muscles and to admire the 
prospect, not as a surveyor burdened with a particular responsibility 
and with instruments of measurement. The professional literary 
critic would have to walk more delicately, keeping in mind the latest 
textual emendations, the knottier points of scholarship, the trend of 
literary fashion and his own reputation as scholar or pundit. 

Dr Trevelyan, having assumed the freedom of the amateur, uses 
it frankly to tell us what he enjoys and what he admires, and which 
opinions of the professional critics he most strongly contests. He 
defends Shelley against Matthew Arnold, Kipling against Raymond 
Mortimer, Sir Walter Scott against E. M. Forster. He loves the poetry 
of the open air, of nature and the countryside: the mountaineering 
poetry of Geoffrey Winthrop Young, the Shropshire poems of 
Housman, the rich bucolic colour of ‘Love in a Valley’. He loves 
poetry that grows from the soil, history and language of a region, 
the Border Ballads and, among moderns, the Lakeland poetry of 
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Margaret Cropper. His heart re-echoes to the associations of place 
names, to the mysterious, the lyrical and the romantic. He loves also 
the dramatic, the poetry which expresses the tension and tragedy of 
human relationships, whether in the vibrating anonymous ballad 
‘Edward, Edward’, in the more conscious pages of Browning or in 
Meredith’s ‘Modern Love’. He wanders from subject to subject, 
pausing, contemplating, quoting, breaking into argument, then 
striding on once more. In all these lectures love is the guiding prin- 
ciple and ‘Love’ is a more significant word than ‘Layman’ in his al- 
literative title. 

‘For literature ...appeals through the ear to the heart; by sound and 
melody and the happy use of words it touches the inmost soul in 
each of us. That is how great poetry works if it works at all. It is not 
a set of intellectual conundrums, to be solved by certain rules. It is 
joy, joy in our inmost heart. It is a passion like love or it is nothing.’ 

That is an inspiring statement to make to the ordinary reader. But 
the ordinary reader may also with advantage remember that, if great 
literature is not in essence ‘a set of intellectual conundrums’, the 
writing of it none the less involves the solution of a great number of 
such conundrums; the reader can sometimes gain a deeper under- 
standing and a finer pleasure by knowing something of what those 
conundrums are. Beauty in literature—the harmonious marriage 
of sound and meaning and association, which penetrates swiftly to 
the heart—is not produced without effort and experiment, without 
the writer’s perception and solution of many problems. Poetry, 
which sounds as though it had welled up fresh and unbidden as 
water from a spring, may have been born on a cross-hatched page 
of second, third and fourth thoughts. Even the anonymous folk 
poetry of the ballads gained its limpid beauty from a long tradition 
and inheritance of poetry making. 

Dr Trevelyan is too wise a reader and too acute a critic to deny 
this. Writing of Meredith, whom he has perhaps admired and under- 
stood more deeply and critically than any other poet, he shows the 
literary conundrums in the process of solution by quoting an early 
and a later version of the same lines from ‘Love in a Valley’. But in 
the main his book is the record of pleasures experienced and an ap- 
peal to modern readers to remember that pleasure, not criticism for 
its own sake, is the object of literature. 

These essays are restful and refreshing to read because of their 
appeal to simple enjoyment. But they have another value: they 
throw light on Dr Trevelyan’s'own qualities as a writer of English 
prose. This is important because as a writer he has exercised, in his 
own field, the greatest single influence of this century. He set out asa 
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young man, at a time when historians were deliberately turning 
their backs on literature or at least regarding its creation as no part 
of their task, to bring history back into the main stream of English 
literature. This, by the persuasive force of his own example, he has 
achieved and it is a great achievement. The lectures reveal at every 
turn the assurance and the directness of purpose which enabled him 
to turn against the tide of fashion in his own subject. They also reveal 
the sense of drama, the sensibility alike to the small human detail 
and the great moment, the pastoral and the lyrical strains which are 
to be found in his prose. His Clark lectures will take a significant 
place in the Trevelyan canon because of the light they throw on the 
formative influences and the inspiration behind his major writings. 
Cc. V.WEDGWOOD 


THE VOICES OF SILENCE by André Malraux. Translated by Stuart 
Gilbert. (Secker and Warburg. £6) : 


Mme Claude-Edmonde Magny wrote, in her study of Malraux, that 
his central and constant theme was the loneliness of the human situa- 
tion and the individual’s effort towards communion. She was grasp- 
ing the bull by only one of its horns. The other was proffered by Mal- 
raux himself when he made the narrator of The Walnut Trees of 
Altenburg claim that he had long been obsessed by the idea of man; 
not simply by his loneliness, but by the problem of his definition in 
positive terms. Both horns taken together, though, are only a part 
of the whole bull; for Malraux’s intellectual problem, which he had 
to solve before he could achieve any personal serenity, was the re- 
futing of all the ideologies which spelled the decline of the West. 
The problem was clearly posed in 1927, in Ecrits: “What notion of 
Man will the civilization of man’s solitude extract from its own 
anguish, the civilization which is different from all others because 
it has achieved knowledge of the acts of man?’ 

Knowledge of the acts of men of many cultures had revealed no 
common goal, but fostered a secret fear that every goal is an illusion. 
The sense of the relativity of aims and standards which comes from 
the juxtapositions of comparative religion, archaeology and anthro- 
pology had favoured the determinism of Feuerbach and Taine with 
its presentation of man’s acts and beliefs as epiphenomena of in- 
human factors. Psychoanalysis had suggested the victimization of 
will by the unconscious. And Spengler had come with his conviction 
that the changes of history are meaninglessly pursued through a 
series of cultures each of which lives through the same cycle of birth 
maturation and decline, but each of which is different from and 
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closed to all other cultures; that there is no universal history, but the 


sum of separate histories; no universal Man, no concept on which 
to found a humanist faith, but different kinds of men with ‘natures’ 
entirely determined by their culture; no universal standards, values 
or hopes. The only universal in this nightmare world is the expecta- 
tion of inevitable decline. ‘Spengler’, Malraux is reported to have 
said in the twenties, ‘must be refuted’. 

The Voices of Silence is Malraux’s refutation. Already his novels 
had shown his truly tragic awareness of the determinisms which 
together constitute the conditions of man’s destiny, his refusal to 
submit and his progress from a refusal which drew all its exaltation 
from aggression to a refusal which also affirmed, however tenta- 
tively, some positive values— but always in the face of the inevitable 
frustration of death. A new accent was heard in The Walnut Trees: 
‘man also has made man out of clay’. The instrument of trans- 
cendence is art; and with the conviction of transcendence, Malraux 
has changed his tone from the tragic to the epic. 

Like La Condition humaine, this book is surely one of the great 
books of our century. It offers pleasure and understanding of many 
kinds. It has been reviewed by art historians as a contribution to the 
history of art; they have pointed out minor errors of scholarship and 
debts to other art-historians, but have praised its enterprise, scope 
and penetration. It is a contribution to aesthetic theory as well as to 
the history of art. And it is itself a great work of art, a peak in the 
development of a great writer and a great humanist; is sings trium- 
phantly over the poignant:chords of La Condition humaine. It is im- 
mediately satisfying and inexhaustibly rich. 

The silence is the spiritual impenetrability of Spengler’s closed 
cultures. Our imagination will not stretch to the understanding of 
how Sumerians, Egyptians, Greeks or even mediaeval Christians 
really thought, felt and willed; if it could stretch, the evidence would 
still be lacking. But out of the silence come enduring voices, speak- 
ing the language of pictures and statues. They do not say to us what 
they said to their contemporaries; but it is a matter of experience 
that they do say something. They communicate from dead civiliza- 
tions to ourselves as, in the past, they handed on something from a 
dying civilization to a growing one. An artistic style is man’s reply 
to the disorder of nature. Each style is born from the style before, 
but breaks away from it. The so-called ‘regressive’ styles really repre- 
sent the growth of new styles. The highest spiritual aspirations of 
every civilization found expression in the arts of that civilization: 
and, even in the decline of the civilization, when, to succeeding 
artists, the precise message of earlier art became obscured, some- 
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THE STORY OF ENGLAND. ‘A book which every adult can read 
with profit and sober pride—one, moreover, which every adolescent 
should read if he would know what is his heritage-—Guy RAMSEY, 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 16s 


The Record Year 


A review of the year’s records at all speeds by the leading critics Edward 
Sackville-West and Desmond Shawe-Taylor. ‘Saves the reader a great 
deal of research. The authors map the unexplored and point our way 
by the stars.’—-NEW STATESMAN 

Contains a complete list of ali Long-Playing records. 


André Simon 


THE CONCISE ENCYCLOPADIA OF GASTRONOMY. ‘A 
book that teaches as much about life as it does about food.’—OBSERVER. 
Every conceivable recipe from early morning tea to nightcaps. Over 
2,400 recipes and mention of 3,800 other foods. 840 pp. 42s 


Birds 
A FIELD GUIDE TO THE BIRDS OF BRITAIN AND EUROPE. 
By Roger Peterson, Guy Mountfort and P. A. D. Hollom. ‘I shall not 
stir abroad, orindeedigo to any part of the country with achance of seeing 
birds, without having this book as a companion.’—SIR A. LANSBOROUGH 
THOMSON. Over 1,200 pictures, 650 in colour, 400 maps, 25s 


New Naturalist 


Over 50 volumes have already been published in this library on all 


Cricket 


THE ASHES CROWN THE YEAR. The most thrilling contest for 
the Ashes within memory, described by the well-known Australian 
test cricketer and author. Illustrated 16s 
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thing of value, on which successors could build, was handed on. Art 
is the foundation of the first universal humanism; man’s funda- 
mental characteristic is his capacity to call the world and himself in 
question, to oppose his will to the determinisms which threaten 
him. Art transcends men’s fate and men’s solitude; and we are the 
first generation of mankind to be offered this communion of all 
times and places. 

Malraux draws his evidence from all times and places. He founds 
his interpretation on the best authorities, but the answers he pro- 
poses are conceived to fit exactly the problems he posed in his earlier 
work. He has profited from the work of Henri Focillon, Elie Faure, 
Werner Weisbach; he has listened attentively to Nietzsche and 
Hegel; he has caught a suggestion or two, perhaps, from Croce or 
Collingwood. But he annexes all these minds to his own purpose as, 
in his preface to Lady Chatterley’s Lover and Sanctuary, he annexed 
Lawrence’s eroticism and Faulkner’s despair. The end towards which 
he has worked is foreshadowed in the secondary themes of his early 
books; the main themes of these books are caught up and sublimated 
in The Voices of Silence. 

The work was first published by Skira in three volumes as The 
Psychology of Art (1947, 1948 and 1949) and was translated by Mr 
Stuart Gilbert; but only two volumes of the translation were pub- 
lished in this country. The third was available in the United States. 
French and English editions were beautifully produced, tremen- 
dously stimulating, but untidy in exposition and, for most people 
and a good many libraries, prohibitively expensive. Les Voix du 
Silence (NRF) put the material in a more easily assimilable order, 
added new material, and reduced the illustrations to a scale which 
made it possible to issue the work at a more reasonable price, par- 
ticularly in the cheaper of the two bindings used. This edition has 
been almost exactly reproduced by Secker and Warburg, with 
English titles to the reproductions and an English text by Mr Stuart 
Gilbert. 

The translator accepted a colossal task. Malraux’s oracular and 
elliptical pronouncements, which aim above all at density and 
drama, and deliberately stimulate the reader’s mind to tense struggle 
with the thought they convey, are as difficult to grasp as they are to 
re-formulate in another language. The English text reads easily and 
convincingly and if its pitch sometimes falls below Malraux’s, it 
often compensates, from the point of view of most readers, by 


making the sequence of ideas rather more obvious than it is in 
French. 


J.M.COCKING 
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IN Love by Alfred Hayes. (Gollancz. ros. 6d.) 
Tue DEATH oF Kincs by Charles Wertenbaker. (Gollancz. 15s.) 
THe LAUGHING MATTER by William Saroyan. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


These three novels have little in common beyond the fact that they 
are all written by Americans; but while the books of Mr Werten- 
baker and Mr Saroyan are, in their different ways, so specifically 
American in inspiration and adjusted to moral and sentimental stan- 
dards so fiercely national that they sometimes approach self-carica- 
ture, the quality of Mr Hayes’s work is of a less regional nature and 
its literary values derive from an older tradition. Alfred Hayes has 
already published two novels that showed promise, but not much 
more than that; it is significant that the artistic success of his third 
should be so striking and seem so rare. Presumably anybody who 
enjoys reading novels, enjoys reading novels about sexual love; the 
number of novels published during the twentieth century, written 
in the English language and dealing exclusively with this subject, 
would, were it possible to count them, reach a figure vertiginously 
high. Yet of these only a minute proportion can be called satisfactory 
when honestly measured against the experience of real life, rather 
than that of deceptive day-dreams; and indeed the number of good 
love stories that have ever been written anywhere is not a large one. 
The subject does not pall on either writers or their readers; as regards 
quantity, it should by now be nearly exhausted, but from the point 
of view of quality it is still comparatively neglected. 

This is particularly true of American writing, where a wide choice 
of techniques, all second-hand and rigidly controlled, is now avail- 
able to the novelist for the treatment of this difficult and interesting 
topic. Various examples of these are to be found in Charles Werten- 
baker's able book, though this is only incidentally a love story. Sex 
with the deep-bosomed Jessica—‘And she laid aside the sandwich 
she was making and wiped her hands on a dish-towel and came over 
and put her arms around his neck and held him like she loved him, 
those wonderful big things all soft against his shirt except for the 
two stiff points. And then he was gone, all gone inside, feeling like 
his guts were melting’: the Real Thing with Susan—‘It was not until 
the exploratory, imperfect but happy first love-making had removed 
the crust of desire that the depth of his need had been exposed, that 
he had known this to be the woman he wanted to love and known by 
the same sure magic that he was the man she wanted to love, and that 
the hour of wonder had struck’. And if this manly breathlessness 
produces little but embarrassment in the reader, it is still preferable 
to Mr Saroyan’s latest perversion of a technique he himself helped to 
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originate, where a series of short sentences, portentously casual, 


; _ pretends to disguise a sentimentality at the same time arch, arty and 


almost infantile. 

Mr Hayes’s moving analysis of a modern American love affair 
seems to be based on personal (and therefore, at a deep level, general) 
experience rather than on the empty attitudes of mannered writers 
and the commercialized virility of the pin-up magazines. He has 
given it a form that one vaguely thinks of as ‘french’ and ‘classical’ 
because it is short and shapely and anything approaching padding 
has been firmly cut away from it; and his fluent style reveals that he 
is interested in his subject, at pains to discover the truth about it, 
and not particularly anxious to draw from it any arbitrary conclu- 
sion. The first and last chapters, which briefly provide an artificial 
framework for the story, are possibly expendable; the story itself is 
enthralling in its simplicity. The characters are contemporary types 
brilliantly realized: the ‘writer’, nearly forty, typing away in his 
hotel bedroom, selfish but vulnerable in his dealings with women; 
the pretty girl in her early twenties, already divorced and mother of 
a child about whose future she intermittently fusses, rather intel- 
ligent and rather sluttish but at heart conventional, occasionally 
succumbing to mild hysteria induced by the dusty pressure of New 
York life. Then there is the distant but recognizable figure of the 
rich man; the lovers, apparently united in their reluctant and ill- 
defined Bohemianism, can laugh at him, see him as pathetic, feel 
safely his superiors; but the writer has to admit to a hidden, shame- 
ful sense of awe and fear at the thought of him, and of course it turns 
out that he is the goal which the girl has all the time been secretly, 
doggedly, incredibly, working towards. 

This sad story of a man and a woman ‘in love’, who behave, given 
their circumstances and characters, as well as they can, and who 
yet accumulate among themselves great stores of betrayal and 
resentment, is given an extra immediacy by the selected detail of 
its background. The girl’s apartment, disorganized and feminine, 
with the piled cushions, the Japanese print and the bowl of rotting 
fruit in the living-room, the damp towels, the drying stockings and 
the Kleenex tissues in the bathroom, subtly sets the tone for the love 
affair it confines; one remembers it as one remembers the décor of 
Odette’s drawing-room in Un Amour de Swann. The ‘Italian’ 
restaurant, hedged in by tenement buildings, beneath whose awning 
the lover learns that he has been superseded; the hotel in Atlantic 
City, out of season, scene of a crucial quarrel, and the English Grill 
by the skating rink where a further treason is discovered: all these 
settings unobtrusively stress the urban laws that condition the 
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romance. While the narrative throbs with feeling and even self-pity _ 
(after all, why not?) which one can only respect, the hero’s emotions — 


are analysed with a witty, if a rueful, candour; in particular, a fine 
catalogue of the various ‘réles’ he plays as a lover before the girl is 
as sharp and true as Mary McCarthy’s The Man in the Brooks 
Brothers Shirt, one of the few recent American love stories with 
which In Love can be compared. 

The Death of Kings is a long, complex novel, remarkably well con- 
structed, with the interesting background of a powerful weekly 
magazine (the author has worked for Time and Life). It is a drama- 
tized history of the liberal dilemma in the USA from 1938 to 1950. 
Four men of good faith unite in dedicating their services to a com- 
mon democratic aim at the time of Munich; but world events over 
twelve years mock their idealism, and send them along different 
roads of belief, indicated in each case by the personal characteristics 
that had originally brought them together. The intricate theme is 
cleverly worked out stage by stage; the author’s earnest awareness 
of its importance generates an emotional tension that carries his 
readers along to the spectacular climax, which has to do with the 
recent scandals attending the investigation of Communist spies in 
the State Department. The trouble with this is that it is far more in- 
teresting to read about the actual cases than to bother with a fic- 
tional version; however, Mr Wertenbaker usefully sketches in a 
social background to this fascinating development in contemporary 
political history, and his understanding of the issues involved is 
thorough. Humourless, high-minded, sincere and skilful, his book is 
an excellent example of intellectual journalism. 

The Laughing Matter must come as a severe shock to William 
Saroyan’s admirers; it is a very bad book, to which the adjective ‘un- 
necessary’, so often misused to imply priggish disapproval, is for 
once in every sense applicable. For it is pointless, boring and in bad 
taste. That lyrical innocence which gave his early writing the 
vitality of modern folk-lore, the dignified sentimentality of such 
commercial songs at the time of the depression as Brother, Can You 
Spare a Dime?, has now, as might perhaps have been foreseen 
become entirely factitious. The faux naif style gives only an impres- 
sion of dim-wittedness, and the tender irony which the tragic story 
is intended to express is never achieved. This failure, the accomplish- 
ment of The Death of Kings and the outstandingly high quality of 
In Love, suggest in different degrees that the American novel has 
reached a stage of sophistication where the faux naif, either in style 
or he is the note above all others it can no longer afford to 
strike. 


FRANCIS WYNDHAM 
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While it is a companion piece to the earlier plays, and develops 
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story—an imaginary incident in the Hungarian revolution 
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LITERARY ESSAYS OF EzRA POUND. Edited with an Introduction by ? 
T.S. Eliot. (Faber. Zos.) 


This large volume has been compiled from four of Pound’s critical 
books— Pavannes and Divisions (1918), Instigations (1920), Make It 
New (1934), Polite Essays (1937) —and a number of his uncollected 
essays and reviews. It is very well arranged in three sections, entitled 
‘The Art of Poetry’, ‘The Tradition’, and ‘Contemporaries’, and thus 
presents the familiar and not unsatisfactory appearance which 
critics usually give their assembled miscellaneous writings in an 
attempt to impose on them a post hoc uniformity or comprehensive- 
ness. First comes the announcement of general principles, and then 
the examination, in historical order, of individual talents. But it 
would be an injustice to Pound to expect this conventional ordering 
to result in his case in the balanced and diverse book which might be 
made from the more or less casual criticism of a don or a critic of 
the weekly Press. Indeed, it is important to realize at the outset just 
what kind of a critic Pound is not. He is not systematic or solid 
or ‘sensitive’ or psychological or social or textual—he is not 
like Mr Eliot or Bagehot or Virginia Woolf or Mr Wilson or Caud- 
well or Mr Empson. His criticism is entirely a product of his efforts 
to develop his own poetry and his concern for the health of the 
literature of his time. It is therefore repetitive, narrow, often an- 
noying, ill-considered and rude, sometimes parochially dated, 
egotistic. 

And, above all, Pound is an American. His interest in literature, in 
certain writers he particularly values, is sometimes a proprietory 
interest—as, say, Hemingway’s in drink and sex—which cannot 
concede an equal appreciation from any one else. But all these 
characteristics, which would be fatal to another critic, are inextric- 
ably mingled with Pound’s strength, indeed, are frequently a source 
of it. His Americanism, especially, permits him to value the past 
without being overawed by it; it may irritate the English reader of 
Pound to come across ‘Johnnie’ Dryden and ‘Willie’ Blake, but the 
absurd familiarity is symptomatic of something worthwhile. More 
important is that Pound was an American at the end of the first 
decade of this century. 

It is from Pound (and Wyndham Lewis, one must, in justice, add) 
that the hard, sharp critical view has stemmed during the last thirty 
years, a view that in England has been obscured by a native and 
historically-motivated fuzziness, respect and sentimentality. On the 
whole America has learnt from Pound far better than England how 
‘to exercise an antiseptic intolerance of all inaccurate reports about 
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letters’. Old age, early death, or other adventitious reasons, make our 
advanced writers accepted, our advanced critics tame. It is ironical 
that some such process is now being attempted with Pound (the 
present yolume, the Letters. the Translations, the Pound cult), but 
fortunately Pound himself has never been respectable nor can any 
part of his literary output be found to compromise him. These 
critical pieces stand up as sturdily and awkwardly as they did when 
they were first published; unequal in value, but always the working 
notes of a sincere, unvenal, uncanting, creative artist. 

The book’s first section hangs together best. Here Pound enun- 
ciates the principles of the ‘modern movement’ in poetry—prin- 
ciples which today are not perhaps very startling but which are still 
valid and are always in danger of being betrayed. Poetry must be 
exact— ‘true to human consciousness and to the nature of man’. It 
must be concrete—‘I believe that the proper and perfect symbol is 
the natural object’. Its technique must be mastered— ‘poetry is an 
art and not a pastime’. Mastery of technique means mastery of 
traditional forms and of vers libre—and ‘one should write vers libre 
only when one “must”, that is to say, only when the “thing” builds 
up a rhythm more beautiful than that of set metres, or more real, 
more a part of the emotion of the “thing”, more germane, intimate, 
interpretative than the measure of regular accentual verse’. Poetry 
must be sought that will be without ‘flummery’ and ‘fustian’— 
‘twentieth century poetry .. . will, I think, move against poppy-cock, 
it will be harder and saner . . . nearer the bone .. . its force will lie 
in its truth’. 

Some of these, and similar, ideas were of very early date, and the 
brilliance of Pound’s insight (and the force of his influence) can 
clearly be seen when he adduces examples of the ‘new poetry’ to 
support his theories— among them Padraic Colum, Joyce, and early 
Yeats! Indeed, not the least importance of the book is its incidental 
revelation of the mechanics of a change in literary taste. Pound’s 
poetic revolution, like Wordsworth’s— perhaps like all revolutions 
—started with bold theories but comparatively timid practice. One 
has to make the same effort of historical imagination to see how 
early Pound differs from the verse of the period as one has to dis- 
tinguish early Wordsworth from the typical poetic product of the 
late eighteenth century. Pound’s language in Personae and Exulta- 
tions. the volumes of 1909, is still the language of the Rossetti trans- 
lations, of Browning, of the ‘nineties poets: 

Because | think not ever to return, 
Ballad, to Tuscany, — 
Go therefore there for me 
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Straight to my lady’s face, 
Who, of her noble grace, 
Shall show thee courtesy. 
Rossetti 
Beyond sea be thou sped, my song, 
And, by God, to my lady say 
That in desirous, grief-filled way 
My nights and my days are full long. 
And command thou William the Long-Seer 
To tell thee to my Lady dear, 
That comfort be her thoughts among. 
Pound 

It was Pound’s rhythms, not his diction, which inaugurated the 
revolution—the rhythms even of those two early books, as their 
first reviewers half recognized. The Daily News, for example, 
talked about ‘these curious metres’ with ‘a law and order of their 
own’, and Pound’s use of spondee and dactyl which ‘comes in 
strangely and, as we first read it, with the appearance of discord, 
but afterwards seems to gain a curious and distinctive vigour’. Mr 
Auden has recently pointed out how Pound’s translations of Caval- 
canti, his reproduction in English of the cadence of the Italian hen- 
decasyllabic, brought again to English poetry the possibility of other 
than iambic rhythms. The Literary Essays includes the long paper 
on Cavalcanti, and similar pieces: they are in Pound’s worst critical 
manner—turgid, cocky, possessive, absurd in their erudition, but 
nevertheless embedded in them are several acute comments on the 
practice of poetry (I pick at random: ‘I do not think rhyme-aesthetic, 
any rhyme-aesthetic, can ever do as much damage to English verse 
as that done by latinization in Milton’s time and before’) and, of 
course, some of the vital translations: 

I am blind to others, and their retort 

I hear not. In her alone, I see, move, 

Woneer. . . . And jest not. And the words dilate 
Not truth; but mouth speaks not the heart outright . .. 

Later, Pound, like Hopkins, became intolerant of archaisms and 
inversions, and insisted on the necessary connection between the 
language of poetry and common speech — though he was sufficiently 
indulgent to sympathize, in an interesting review reprinted here, 
with Binyon’s translation of Dante. 

Mr Wyndham Lewis has said that Pound ‘is not only himself a 
great poet, but has been of the most amazing use to other people’, 
Many of the pieces on his contemporaries included in the present 
volume were written long before their subjects found either their 
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mature manner or proper recognition, but Pound is always quite fear- 
lessly propagandizing for them and trying to find in their work not 
only the confirmation of his own principles but also their own true 
talents. A review in 1913 of Lawrence’s Love Poems and Others, for 
instance, discovers the virtues of the dialect poems and discards the 
‘sort of pre-raphaelite slush’ of the erotic verse—a view which, if 
not quite fair, enabled Pound to see even then that the source of 
Lawrence’s strength was his ‘realism’ and his roots in ‘low-life’. And, 
needless to say, the third section of the Literary Essays makes 
abundantly plain Pound’s understanding appreciation of middle- 
Joyce and later-Yeats at the very earliest emergence of these two 
styles. 

Possibly as a critic Pound would come out best in a severely 
selected volume such as Mr Hayward has made of Mr Eliot's prose. 
Certainly the sympathetic reviewer of the Literary Essays will be 
left with a number of aphoristic jottings on his hands which demand 
to be quoted— unless, Pound-like, he lumps them in as ‘notes’ at the 
end: 

‘What, in the long run, makes the poet is a sort of pc~sistence of 
the emotional nature, and, joined with this, a peculiar sort of con- 
trol.’ 

‘Even literature and poetry pay, for where there is enough intel- 
ligence to produce and maintain good writing, there society is 
pleasant and real estate values increase.’ } 

‘Poets of the worse sort seem seldom to have any reading.’ 

‘Poets who are not interested in music are, or become, bad poets.’ 

‘Art does not avoid universals, it strikes at them all the harder in 
that it strikes through particulars.’ 

And so on. It is sometimes not particularly clever, not particularly 
original: it is often the voice of gran’fer Ezra from Idaho, rocking in 
his chair, spitting on the stove, and repeating the homespun philo- 
sophy of his forebears. ‘I think that only after a long struggle will 
poetry attain such a degree of development, or, if you will, modern- 
ity, that it will vitally concern people who are accustomed, in prose, 
to Henry James and Anatole France, in music to Debussy’, Pound 
wrote in 19:1. The struggle is still going on, and it can best be con- 
ducted, and the gains of the Pound era defended, in terms similar to 
those Pound himself has used—terms consistently clear, forceful 
intellectual and, on the whole, simple. , 
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‘Mr. Morgan has written the play, not only of the year, 
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live... . These are great dramatic and moral problems 
with which he confronts us. He resolves them unexpect- 
edly, excitingly and, tin my view, wholly convincingly.’ 
—Lupovic KENNEDY (Evening Standard). 9s. 6d. 
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GARDENERS AND ASTRONOMERS 


‘This new collection of eighteen poems will set the seal 
on Dr. Sitwell’s reputation. She now emerges as one 
of the greatest poets of this century..—LEONARD CLARK 
(Yorkshire Post). 8s. 6d. 
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A new edition containing all the poems first collected 
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poems from Here are Ladies, and ten which have never 
previously appeared in book form. 15s. 
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FRIENDS APART; A Memoir of the Thirties, by Philip Toynbee. 
(MacGibbon & Kee. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr Toynbee started out to write the life-stories of two friends of his 
who were killed in the war. But the friends had never met each 
other, and there were periods when he saw neither of them. In order 
to twine into a single cord two threads which never crossed, Mr. 
Toynbee was obliged to write a section of autobiography, roughly 
from his leaving school in 1934 to the outbreak of war, with divaga- 
tions in the direction of his two friends, Esmond Romilly and Jasper 
Ridley. 

The method is unsatisfactory. The author returns uneasily from 
some episode in his own life to its reactions on his friends. These 
occur sometimes pages apart, so that we seem to be living the same 
situation over again, and are never sure where we stand in point of 
time. Having talked long and interestingly about one friend, Mr 
Toynbee feels it is time he said something about the other. So, like 
the host at a party with an overlooked guest, he good-naturedly 
hauls him back into the limelight. Moreover, because this is not— 
in Mr Toynbee’s mind—a book about himself, there are uneasy gaps 
in the narrative, and characters, important for our understanding of 
the situation, who remain nothing but names, or pseudonyms. 

I feel it would have been better if Mr Toynbee had ridden one 
bicycle at a time—and either written separate memoirs for his 
friends, or, better, faced the task of autobiography with decision, 
allowing his friends to take whatever place in it they might. 

In the book as it stands there are two uncommon qualities, Mr 
Toynbee’s loyal but unsentimental regard for his friends’ memory 
and his admirable detachment about himself. All efforts towards 
‘explaining away’ are spent on instances where one or other of the 
friends might appear to have acted unscrupulously or shown lack of 
feeling. About himself he is content to remark: ‘I was a Samson who 
constantly presented his head to a Delilah who never did anything 
but pat it.’ ‘At need I could become instantly farouche, dancing or sit- 
ting out with a wide-eyed debutante and bitterly, as I swigged, com- 
plaining of the wicked waste.’ Or, ‘On the next day, I dragged this 
dreadful news (that he was no longer loved) about London, like a 
posent bone to lay at the feet of my friends.’ 

the two whose stories, or portraits, ostensibly com 
book, one, Esmond Romilly, is presented with delightful Herel 
and solidity . . . ‘a short, square, dirty figure with a square white face 
and sweaty hair’. . . . ‘He was what the public schools describe as “a 
born leader’, even though he never led in the direction which they 
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recommended.’ Indeed, as I remember from an occasional meeting, 
Romilly, at fifteen, gave the impression of one who could promote 
companies, foment a revolution or launch a successful newspaper 
—and might do so at any moment. 

Forced back for a living on hawking silk stockings, he had... 
‘developed his own unique method. Confronted at the door by a 
resolute parlour maid, he would say “Captain Romilly!” with the 
large hint of a question in his voice. When he was told that nobody 
of that name was living in the house, he would push proudly through 
the door, tap his seventeen-year-old chest and say: “J am Captain 
Romilly.” ’ 

The other friend, Jasper Ridley, was clearly a far more complex 

character; also the author’s feeling towards him is more divided. An 
impression comes through of a young man unusually sensitive, 
reserved, slightly contemptuous of life, with a gift for verbal fantasy 
which is not entirely demonstrated. Touches which bring his charac- 
ter to life—such as his saying in the course of a conversational flight 
‘Or to put it more obscurely’ —are rare. 
’ Finally there is the background, the picture of the ’thirties, im- 
plied in the whole narrative. It will seem, I think, as incomprehen- 
sible to those who did not experience it, as anecdotes of the year 
1912 used to seem in the ’thirties themselves. What has become of 
that Oxfordshire home of ‘a rich but socialist viscount’ where ‘Silent 
footmen were folding the Daily Worker, and a butler pushed the 
Left Book Club books back into their shelves’? 

How unthinkable today, what a subject for shocked protests, 
newspaper revelations and official inquiries would be. . . . ‘one of 
those friendly liberal dances where mild eccentricities of behaviour 
were warmly smiled on. There, too, was a Communist friend of 
mine, the only one who had penetrated with me into this gayer and 
richer world, under the grinning pretence of “doing contact work 
among the upper classes’. We challenged Jasper and a liberal young 
man to a three-legged race round Sussex Square, and whichever team 
won to have its politics acclaimed. When we won, by a whole side of 
the square, we all sang La Carmagnole on the doorstep, pointing 
hideously to the lamp-posts from which the fascists would be 
hanged.’ 

It was a moment in time in which the young could dare to form 
their own opinions, or feel free to change them, without awareness 
or expectation of lifelong consequences. How strange today that in- 
nocence appears, of a world pre-McCarthy, almost pre-MI>. 


TOM HOPKINSON 
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About: the Contributors 


EUGENE WALTER is a young American writer at present living in Paris. He has 
contributed to Botteghe Oscure and The Paris Review but his work is as yet 
little known in England. He has just been awarded the Prize in the Lippincott 
Fiction Contest for his first novel The Untidy Pilgrim. 


PETER YATES has published three collections of verse, The Expanding Mirror, 
The Motionless Dancer and Light and Dark. He is also the author of a verse 
play, The Assassin, about the murder of Abraham Lincoln, which has been 
produced successfully both in the USA and in England. He was given an 
Atlantic Award in 1949. 


JEAN FERRY is a young French author whose first collection of stories Le 
Mécanicien was originally published in a special edition by the Club des 
Bibliophiles du Cinéma. It has since been reissued (1953) by Gallimard in a 
limited edition with a preface by André Breton. 


MAURICE CARPENTER was born in 1911 in Palmers Green, North London. He 
now lives near Yeovil, and works as a Science Master in a private school. He 
is the author of two books of verse and a biography of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, The Indifferent Horseman, which will appear shortly. 


GEOFFREY HILL is at present doing post-graduate work in Oxford, after taking 
a first in English last year. He was co-editor of Oxford Poetry 1953 and his 
own poems have appeared in university periodicals. 


IDRIS PARRY is a lecturer.in German at University College, Bangor. Several of 
his plays and stories have been broadcast, as well as studies of Russian and 
German writers. He is at present reviewing new novels for The Listener. 


J. M. COCKING is Professor of French Language and Literature in the Univer- 
sity of London (King’s College). He has broadcast talks and written a number 
of articles on contemporary French literature, and has a monograph on Proust 
in the press. 


The Next Numbers 


The next numbers of The London Magazine will contain, amongst 
other contributions, stories by Jocelyn Brooke, Pierre Gascar, Aldous 
Huxley, C. H. B. Kitchin, V. S. Pritchett and Evelyn Waugh; poems 
by Adrian Mitchell, Edwin Muir, Howard Nemerov, William Plomer, 
John Wain, Vernon Watkins and Sheila Wingfield; and articles by 
Paul Bowles, Harvey Breit, Dorothea Krook, Margaret Lane, Rose 
Macaulay, J. B. Priestley, Stephen Spender and Rex Warner. 
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